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PLAN WITHOUT PLANNING 


HEN the Government's Economic Survey, the main 

planning document of the year, falls as flat as does 

the Survey for 1950, some explanation is needed. 

The Government’s contention is that the British 
economy is a planned economy. The contention is repeated 
again and again, however sharply it is contradicted by the 
emergence of periodic crises. So why is it that a document 
which should be of direct and personal importance to every 
producer and consumer attracts nothing more than the mildest 
notice from the public and is soon forgotten about altogether ? 
It is not a matter of mere presentation. This year’s Survey is 
certainly more modestly phrased than last year’s, but this only 
applies to the full version. The popular version known as 
Survey '5O0 has photographs, funny drawings, and a text which 
strains to the utmost to achieve readability. There is no mistake 
about the official attempt to “ sell” the Economic Survey, but 
that very fact is its undoing. It is of no use to produce at the 
end of March (a fortnight later than in 1949 and three weeks 
later than in 1948) what purports to be a survey for the current 
year, to devote most of it to past events (for even the sections 
nominally devoted to the future are largely about the past), to 
hedge every forecast with reservations and to make everything 
depend on conditions which are most unlikely to be fulfilled, 
and still expect it to attract popular interest. 

Nor can more sophisticated interest be held for very long, 
when it is clear from the first page—indeed from the first 
paragraph—that the presentation of the facts is to be carefully 
interwoven with an attempt to secure credit for the Government. 
The survey is simply not objective. The reader is presented 
with the continuous difficulty of separating the actual achieve- 
ments of the people from the carefully insinuated achievements 
of the Government, and in this respect the apparent restraint 
of this year’s survey is more subtly misleading than the barely 
disguised special pleading of last year’s. All the good news is 
put in—the increase of output per man by 4 per cent., the 
reduction in the dollar gap at the end of 1949, the increase in 
the gross national product by over £500 million and so on. It 
is all true. But the implication that the improvements have 


been due to the economic and financial policies of the Govern- 
ment is very doubtful indeed. And the further implication that 
as good, or better, results could never have been achieved had 
the Government behaved differently would be even harder to 
support. In the year 1949 total domestic expenditure went up 
by 3.5 per cent. while Government current expenditure on goods 
and services went up by well over 18 per cent. and gross capital 
expenditure fell. The rise in Government expenditure will 
continue to outstrip other expenditure in 1950. In other words 
the Government will continue to make a large contribution to 
inflationary pressure. How can it expect the public to believe 
its commendation of its own policies when it does not act upon 
them itself? How can it expect private savings to rise by 
£168 million in 1950 as against £70 million in 1949 when the 
fall in the value of the pound has turned every saver into 
something of a fool ? 

But even more important in the long run is the tacit 
assumption underlying the very existence of economic surveys 
that the Government really has a grasp of economic develop- 
ments and that enlightened planning is a fact. It is this 
assumption even more than resistance to exhortation, dislike of 
any économics, and distrust of dishonest economics, which 
prevents the public from thinking straight. For better or worse 
the Economic Survey represents a sort of plan, in the sense of 
a set of objectives to be reached. But it provides no evidence 
that the proper steps towards reaching those objectives have 
been taken. Government planning may or may not be desirable 
(and the collapse of any attempt to distribute manpower indi- 
cates that in this field it is both undesirable and impossible) 
but it is completely dishonest either to assert or imply 
that a set of rough forecasts accompanied by a vast and dingy 
apparatus of detailed “ controls ” upon the actions of individuals 
constitutes planning. Yet it is pretty clear that a majority of 
people are taken in by this confidence trick. The Survey is 
accepted as evidence that everything is under some sort of 
control, even if it is a pernicious and mistaken control. But 
everything is not under control. And anyone who takes the 
trouble to read the Survey with care will see that it ts not. 
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Mia 
The Government’s Defeat 


The Government has suffered an earlier and a heavier defeat than 
anyone seriously expected. It is not, of course, a resignation matter. 
The Conservatives are not to be credited with such irresponsibility 
as to seek to force a political crisis less than a month before the 
Budget. On the other hand, the division, formally on the question 
of the adjournment, was by no means a mere technicality. It was 
the result of profound dissatisfaction with the refusal of the Govern- 
ment, through the Minister of Fuel and Power, to make any 
concessions whatever in the matter of petrol rationing. That is a 
subject on which Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, who dealt with it for the 
Opposition, is extremely well-informed, and since Wednesday's 
vote was in effect a majority declaration if favour of increased 
petrol the Government will clearly need to reconsider its policy 
on that question. But the defeat raises one serious problem. It 
has injured the Government's prestige, and Mr. Attlee and the 
Whips cannot risk a repetition. That means rigorous party disci- 
pline. and insistence that no Member shall be absent from the House 
during any important sitting except for the most urgent reasons. 
The strain such an arrangement imposes is severe, and life for any 
Labour Member who has a trade or profession to carry on will be 
In the case of a man like Mr. F. A. Cobb it 
has been shown to be tragically impossible. Parliamentary govern- 
ment is not meant to be conducted under these conditions. Party 
warfare there must be, but if, as is to be assumed, the Conservatives 
do not want an election at present, some general understanding 
between the two Front Benches must be reached. 


almost impossible. 


The European Constitution 


There is no sense in keeping the constitution of the Council of 
Europe exactly as it is now, and it is to be hoped—rather against 
the bulk of the evidence—that the Committee of Ministers is not 
intent on marking time. But neither is there any sense in behaving 
ws if Europe could be turned into a political unity tomorrow, and 
jt is therefore to be hoped that the more enthusiastic members of 
the Assembly are not intent on dashing ahead until they break their 
necks. At the moment the Committee has nearly all the power and 
the Assembly does nearly all the talking. The time must obviously 
come when the Committee will have to take some pains to justify 
jis actions to the Assembly and when the Assembly will have to 
be given some real powers of its own. But until it does come there 
is no need whatever for impatience. Constitutions are not built in 
a day. What is needed is a steady process of adjustment by which 
the relationship between the two sides of the Council may be settled 
firm and permanent basis. That process is about to begin. 
The general affairs committee of the Assembly, working in prepara- 
tion for the meeting of the Committee of Ministers this week, 
has drawn up a scheme for a joint executive committee of Ministers 
and Assembly delegates. This is just what is wanted to smooth 
over the difficulty which arises from the virtual monopoly of the 
Ministers in drawing up agenda. What is more, if the proposal 
is taken further and a new joint committee is allowed to supervise 
the carrying out of decisions of the Council, then the Council as 
a whole will have to be taken seriously as a European institution. 
Then the real test will come. Once the Council begins to give 
orders, it will soon be discovered whether the European idea means 
anything in practice It will also be discovered that there is no 
surer way of developing a constitution than by doing real work. 


On a 


Whitehall and Seretse 


Nothing Government spokesmen say, and they do little but say 
the same things over again, is calculated to rally public opinion in 
support of their action in regard to Seretse Khama and the chieftain- 
Almost every argument Mr. Gordon-Walker used 
He spoke of securing 


ship of his tribe 
jn the House on Tuesday night is vulnerable. 


the unity of the tribe by suspending (for five years) the recognition 
of Seretse as chief . all the evidence is that the Government's action 
has consolidated tribal support behind Seretse as nothing else could. 
He argued that it had not been decided whether the tribe would 
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accept Seretse’s heir by a white woman as a future chief. There 
is certainly no evidence that it would not. But in any case the 
heir is not yet born (the coming child is as likely to be a girl asa 
boy) and at best he will not be an age for chieftainship for a 
couple of decades yet. Who, in view of the spread of education 
and civilisation in Africa, can possibly foresee what conditions 
will be in Bechuanaland in 1970 ? None of this begins to convince. 
Much more significant are the protests coming from coloured 
populations as far afield as the West Indies. The Government, 
having taken a wrong step, seems determined not to reverse it. 
The fruits of its perversity have yet to be harvested, and no one 
can view the prospect without grave anxiety. 


Outrages in Bengal 

The effective suppression by the Pakistani authorities in East 
Bengal of the communal disturbances which flared up in February 
contrasts unfavourably with the failure of their Indian opposite 
numbers to keep the peace in West Bengal. Here violence and 
terrorism have raged unchecked for the best part of two months, 
and the brutal murder of Mr. Cameron, a much-respected leader 
of the British community in Calcutta, by a Hindu mob from whose 
fury he was trying to save his Moslem bearer is tragically illustra- 
tive of the state of near-anarchy in the face of which the West 
Bengal Government appears to be virtually powerless. Communal 
outrages are of daily occurrence, and fear of them has set in 
motion a mass movement of refugees, hundreds of thousands of 
Hindus moving into Indian territory while a corresponding exodus 
of Moslems into Pakistan takes place. This crisis is probably 
being exploited by the Communists, who have long been firmly 
established in Bengal ; and it is certainly being inflamed by the 
newspapers in Calcutta. The Hindu Press, before India gained her 
independence, had earned the reputation of being the most irrespon- 
sible and unscrupulous in the world, a primacy which it seems bent 
on retaining. One paper claims to have discovered that an over- 
whelming majority of the population are in favour of war with 
Pakistan, and if this is not a fact, most of the Indian editors are 
doing their level best to make it one. The Indian Government do 
not countenance a campaign which they seem, nevertheless, quite 
unable to curb, and Pandit Nehru’s attitude of moderation is so 
obnoxious to the extremists in West Bengal that his life is said 
to be in danger. The fact that he and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, are to meet in Delhi is the one gleam 
of light on a black horizon. 


Blackmail or Bargaining ? 


The Minister of Food’s use of the word blackmail to describe the 
Argentine Government's methods of negotiation was justifiable if 
not tactful. The immediate consequence of his remarks has 
been the suspension of the trade talks which have for some time 
been ploddingly proceeding in Buenos Aires. If this turn of events 
causes no alarm or despondency in London, this is presumably 
because we believe our bargaining position vis-a-vis Argentina to 
be stronger today than it was a vear ago. The stocks of meat in 
this country are known to be considerable, and the storage capacity 
for meat in Argentina is limited. If there is a point at which 
bargaining becomes blackmail, there is no certainty that Argentina 
will reach it first. But in point of fact this country’s real grievance 
is not that Argentina is asking a higher price for her meat 
(devaluation alone provides the excuse for some increase), as that 
the terms of the existing agreement, so painfully reached last June, 
have not been kept. This agreement was expressly designed to 
promote the flow of trade between the two countries at the highest 
possible level ; it has degenerated into the barter of meat for fuel. 
There is a natural reluctance to make concessions for a new 
agreement which, if it is anything like the last, would be destined 
to be honoured only by one of the signatories. If the Argentine 
Government is really under any illusions that the threat of a beef 
shortage causes panic in this now almost vegetarian island, it 3s 
perhaps as well that Mr. Webb should have administered what can 
only be described as a rude awakening. 
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Universities and Industry 


A discussion at the Royal Society on Monday in some sense 
brought to a head discussions on technological education which 
have been occupying some space in the columns of The Times of 
late. The need of industry for the best technologists—imainly though 
by no means only engineers—which the country can produce is 
unquestionable. The problem is whether to continue to produce 
them at existing universities, or to found one or more specialised 
technological universities, on the lines of the Massachusetts School 
of Technology or the Federal Institute of Technology at Ziirich, 
for the purpose. There are plainly cogent arguments on both sides ; 
between them a balance must be struck. There is obviously force 
in Lord Cherwell’s contention that the actual apparatus needed in 
the teaching of technology is now so extensive and so costly that 
its installation is not economic unless it is used by something like 
3,000 students—far more than any ordinary university can provide. 
To that Professor J. F. Baker, head of the faculty of engineering 
at Cambridge, replies that, thanks to the vision of the University 
Grants Committee, the engineering laboratories at Cambridge, at 
any rate, have been able to keep fully abreast of the need. Two 
other considerations are relevant: first, the difficulty of staffing a 
new technological university without stripping existing technological 
faculties of their best teachers ; second, the report of the Ministry 
of Labour that the supply of technologists is now about equal to 
the demand. No one can seriously question the value of a univer- 
sity education in itself, whatever the particular branch of study 
pursued. To cut engineers or other technologists off from all that 
would be a grave mistake, even if they do not always take advantage 
of the possibilities as they might. At the same time, since there 
is rarely progress without experiment, there is something to be said 
for developing one or two of the most important technical colleges, 
and gradually raising their status. 


More Dirty Work at the Docks 

Every day the evidence accumulates that new disturbances at 
the London Docks are being deliberately prepared. Not one of 
the excuses being given for an interruption of work will bear close 
inspection. The ban on overtime which is already being sporadically 
applied is an attempt to influence in advance the decision of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union on the appeals of three 
dockers expelled from the union for their part in the infamous 
strike of last July. The threatened strike of stevedores arises from 
a proposal of the Shaw Savill and Albion Line to employ up to 
250 men on a permanent basis instead of taking them on from 
day to day through the agency of the Dock Labour Board. This 
arrangement naturally commends itself to many of the men but 
is opposed by the general secretary of the National Amalgamated 
Stevedores’ and Dockers’ Unions, Mr. R. Barrett, who has played 
a prominent part in previous troubles at the London Docks. 
Another familiar force, the Communist-inspired Port Workers’ 
Committee, has also reappeared. It is backing the overtime ban, 
and at the same time bringing forward its own “ docker’s charter ” 
whose ostensible purpose is to provide the dockers with a daily 
minimum of 25s., a 40-hour week, two weeks’ holiday with pay, 
and pensions, but whose obvious real purpose is to make whatever 
trouble can be made. The crucial phase will come in mid-April, 
when the T.G.W.U. is considering the appeals of the expelled 
members and the Shaw Savill Line is due to put its new scheme 
into operation. The Government thus has ample warning. It 
cannot have any doubt about the rights and wrongs of the matter. 
And it must know the sources of mischief. There is no excuse for 
a recurrence of the confusion and weakness of last July. 


A Larger “ Spectator ”’ 

Circumstances have made it possible slightly to increase the size 
of the Spectator from today. More space will be given to Letters 
from Readers, a new feature, “ Books and Writers,” will precede 
the usual review pages, and the Finance and Investment article, 
whose value has long been recognised, will henceforward occupy 
two columns instead of one 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


NYONE who has heard much of Mr. Churchill and has his 
ears attuned to his varying moods and styles knew within 
ten minutes of his rising that he was launched on one of 

his great speeches. Not, it must be admitted, a speech that in all 
its parts commended itself to everybody. Mr. Bevin was only the 
most important among a number of Labour members who recoiled 
from Mr. Churchill's tolerance for the idea of including an armed 
German contingent within Western Union, and he said emphatically 
that the United States and French Governments were also opposed 
to it. Nevertheless, it was a great speech because it was a great 
statesman’s and orator’s: attempt to present his honest views on 
the conditions of peace. In that respect it ranks with the Fulton 
and Zurich speeches. It is undeniably the greatest speech Mr. 
Churchill has made in Parliament since the war. It rose to the 


kind of elevated view of the European problem that only he can 


attain. It had characteristic moments of vision and jmagination, 
The language was spare as in his great war speeches. The mood 
was serious without being gloomy. He laid aside his weapons of 
banter and satirical humour. He was neither the hammer of the 
Labour party nor its teazer. The whole House sensed that it was 
listening to this rarer Churchill. The Labour Members did not 
interrupt him once, and that has not happened before to Mr. 
Churchill since 1945. He closed on a peroration that left the 
House moved. It conjured a vision of man, after all his great 
conquests over nature, left now to face the conquest of himself. 
Mr. Eden proclaimed it a speech made at “ the very highest level 
of world statesmanship ” and anyone who thinks Mr. Eden a mere 
“Yes” man where Mr. Churchill is concerned should note the 
greater weight he placed on the difficulties of dealing with Germany 
than Mr. Churchill had done. 
* * 7 * 

In substance Mr. Churchill’s speech brought to a focus all his 
recent thoughts on Germany and Russia. He preached once again 
Franco-German reconciliation linked to firm Franco-British co- 
operation within a United Europe and in association with the 
British Commonwealth. From this strength, in the terms of his 
Edinburgh declaration, he would negotiate with Soviet Russia. 
Though he praised Mr. Bevin for the help he has given to the 
cause of Western Union, he begged him to disprove the suspicion 
entertained both in Europe and the United States that the Com- 
mittee of Ministers is “ dragging its feet” and Mr. Bevin most of 
all. Mr. Bevin did not arrive in the Chamber until Mr. Churchill 
had been speaking for nearly half an hour and there was no 
disguising the perturbation the Foreign Secretary's absence was 
causing among his colleagues on the Treasury bench. When he 
did appear the House noted with sympathy the marks he bore of 
his recent ailments and Mr. Churchill paused in his speech to pay 
him as kindly a tribute as has been bestowed across the table from 
a leader of the Opposition to a Minister. When he came to reply 
at the close of a long debate Mr. Bevin not only rejected all idea 
of German rearmament for any purpose but he saw peril in any 
attempt to approach Russia simultaneously with German 


rearmament. 
* * * * 


There has been quite a crop of general debates. In the c se of 
the Lords it looks as though they are harvesting as many as they 
can before the Government gets into its legislative stride, if ever 
it does. Following on their two days’ debate on corporal punish- 
ment last week, there was Tuesday's rather diffuse debate on the 
cost of living and on Wednesday Lord Vansittart introduced, in 
his astringent way, a discussion on Communist infiltration into the 
public service. In the Commons the general debates have come 
in the course of ways and means business which provides its own 
opportunities for general discussion. After the foreign affairs 
debate, the Commons, on Wednesday, turned to coal and oil. 
The new Minister, Mr. Noel Baker (incongruous appointment), 
received the plentiful arrows of the critics like a blithe St. Sebastian 
of the Treasury Bench, and was no doubt as startled as all his 
colleagues at the result of the unexpected division H. B 
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GERMANY 


HE tone of the foreign affairs debate in the House of 

Commons on Tuesday was set almost exclusively by 

Mr. Churchill, and a most admirable tone it was. The 
only defect was that subsequent speakers followed the Leader 
of the Opposition so closely in concentrating on the problems 
of Europe that the grave situation which has developed in Asia 
got little more than a passing mention. Mr. Eden did indeed 
submit that the Spender plan, first outlined at the Colombo 
Conference in January, should form the basis of our policy in 
Asia. The reminder is timely, for the project laid before the 
Commonwealth Conference by the Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, apart from its inherent practical value, is of 
particular importance as emanating from one of the Pacific 
members of the British Commonwealth. It has already borne 
some fruit in the grant of a joint Commonwealth loan to Burma, 
which may—though that is deplorably doubtful—be in time to 
save that unhappy country, till lately itself a member of the 
Commonwealth, from domination by Communism. Plans for 
further assistance to the countries of South-East Asia, both 
financial and in the form of the supply of technical assistance 
and capital equipment, have still to be worked out, and there 
is no time to lose. The Commonwealth Consultative Committee 
which is to meet at Sydney in May will, no doubt, carry matters 
further. It was announced on Tuesday that the British represen- 
tative at Sydney will be Lord Macdonald,‘a Labour peer who 
was Governor of Newfoundland for the last year or two before 
the incorporation of that territory in Canada. With all respect 
to Lord Macdonald, it must be asked whether this is the best 
that the Government can do. The Sydney conference should 
be of the first importance, and the attendance there of a Minister 
closely associated with the Foreign Office or the Commonwealth 
Relations Office might have been supposed to be essential. The 
presence at Sydney of Mr. Malcolm Macdonald, reassuring as 
that is, will not compensate for the deficiency. 

To this sphere of foreign affairs, as has been said, the House 
of Commons on Tuesday gave little attention, and in a one-day 
debate it was perhaps wise to dwell almost wholly on the grave 
problems of Europe. They reduce themselves virtually to two, 
and on both all that Mr. Churchill had to say deserved, and 
deserves, to be studied with the closest attention. The German 
problem, though in a sense the lesser, is the more urgent, for 
the reason that to all appearance little good or bad can be done 
with Russia at the moment, whereas relations between Western 
Germany and the main Atlantic Treaty Powers are so delicate 
and so precarious that while wise statesmanship may effect 
substantial improvement a false step might do irremediable 
damage. That does not mean for a moment the adoption of an 
attitude of ostentatious conciliation towards the Government at 
Bonn ; nothing, indeed, could be more prejudicial. But it does 
mean appreciating the extraordinary complexity of the situation, 
understanding something of what Dr. Adenauer’s internal 
difficulties are, and on that basis deciding which of his represen- 
tations to the Allies are reasonable and which not. There is 
rather too much difference between Mr. Churchill and Mr. 

Bevin on these points, and of the two Mr. Churchill's attitude 
is the more realistic. 

The questions that immediately arise are two, the entry of 
Germany into the Council of Europe and the desirability of 
associating Germany in some way with the defence of Western 
Europe under the general strategic scheme of the Atlantic 
Treaty. It is important that this should not be spoken of as 
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the rearmament of Germany, a term which Mr. Churchill found 
it necessary to repudiate expressly in the course of Tuesday's 
debate. But there are possibilities short of that, and Mr. 
Bevin need not have dismissed them as arbitrarily as he did, 
The defence plans of the Atlantic Treaty Powers have one single 
purpose in view, resistance to Russia in the event, fortunately 
on the whole improbable, of her endeavouring to make a 
military move westward. If that, in spite of everything, should 
happen the first advance inevitably would be over the soil of 
Western Germany. What in that case is to be the role of the 
millions of able-bodied and trained but unarmed ex-soldiers in 
Western Germany ? And even if Germany itself is to be left 
undefended can the Allies, now organising their inadequate 
forces for the protection of the West, afford to dispense with the 
added strength which a limited incorporation of German troops 
in those forces would confer? These are not questions to be 
answered lightly one way or the other ; but they are essentially 
questions that need to be put.» Would the practical advantages 
of limited German co-operation in the defence of a Western 
Europe which includes her own territory be outweighed by the 
obvious disadvantages ? More needs to be thought and said 
about that than was thought or said in the House on Tuesday. 


The same is true of the question of Germany’s entry into the 
Council of Europe. The wisdom of entry from her own point 
of view and the desirability of her entry from the general point 
of view are manifest, and no doubt the easiest course would be 
for her to come into the Council without hesitation or conditions 
and establish her own position there, as she undoubtedly would. 
But Dr. Adenauer has to get this through the Bundestag, and 
not all members of the Bundestag are uniformly wise. It 
is trying Western Germany rather hard to expect her to come 
in on the same terms as a detached fragment of her territory, 
the Saar, whose ultimate destiny is not yet decided. That, 
fortunately, does not seem to be proving an insuperable difficulty, 
but there is another which still needs careful handling. Mr. 
Bevin was not justified in saying that other nations had joined 
on the basis of statutes laid down, and that Germany should 
come in on the same terms. She is not being allowed to come 
in on the same terms. In that she is being permitted to join 
only the Consultative Assembly and not the Council of Ministers 
her status will be appreciably lower than that of Belgium or 
Portugal or even Luxembourg. That may be inevitable. The 
fact that Germany’s foreign relations are still controlled by the 
Allies is a genuine difficulty. But no one can be surprised if 
there is discontent about this in Germany, or if Dr. Adenauer’s 
opponents seize the chance of making political capital out of 
it. There may be no way out of the difficulty, but that conclusion 
ought not to be prematurely reached. One possibility would be 
to associate Germany with the Council of Ministers as an 
observer. That is apparently not possible under the present 
statutes, but no statutes are immutable. Revision should present 
no difficulty. 


These are immediate questions, but they are all part of a larger 
question — perhaps the most difficult of all that the Foreign 
Secretary has to deal with. Germany’s course in Europe is not 
finally determined. The next couple of years may be vital to 
her and to her neighbours. Mr. Bevin’s reminder that we must 
not forget the character of the Germans, as revealed in the 
nationalism turned to effective account by the Kaiser in the 
First War and by Hitler in the Second, is just. Nationalism in 
Germany has received a sharp check, but it has not been 
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disposed of. It is latent in the temper of a not inconsiderable 
section of Germans. The only people who can finally exorcise 
it are the Germans themselves. On the whole, under Dr. 
Adenauer’s leadership, they are doing that fairly well. Clearly 
the Allies must help the Chancellor as far as they can by avoiding 
actions calculated to stir nationalism into activity. On the other 
hand no countenance must be given to attempts by German 
politicians, Dr. Adenauer or any other, to exploit a real or 
imaginary nationalist danger as a means of extracting con- 
cessions from the Allies ; Mr. Bevin is quite right in giving his 
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German Socialist friends a warning on that point. Nothing is 
more essential, or more difficult, than to strike the right middle 
course. For that there is necessary, among other things, a close 
contact with Germany and a full understanding of conditions 
there. In that respect the appointment of Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick 
to succeed Sir Brian Robertson as British High Commissioner 
is reassuring, for Sir Ivone knows Germany as few, if any, other 
Englishmen do. Over all Europe impends the menacing problem 
of Russia. But the Russian problem is unlikely to be solved 
unless the German problem is solved satisfactorily first. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE controversy about Alan Wood’s book, The Groundnuts 

Affair, both in the House of Commons and in the 

columns of The Times, is getting too complicated for 
most people to follow, and it is a _ relief to know, at 
any rate, that what Mr. Victor Gollancz wouldn’t, Messrs. 
John Lane (of whom Sir Stanley Unwin is chairman) will, 
so that the public .will before long have the opportunity 
of judging the work for themselves. Mr. Gollancz’s letter in 
Monday's Times, couched in terms of hypothesis throughout, sug- 
gests a good deai without indicating anything clearly. It does, 
however, imply plainly that the deciding factor was “the receipt 
of a letter with unexpected contents.” This, presumably, was the 
letter which Mr. Strachey said in the House of Commons on 
Monday that he had written to Mr. Gollancz—not from the 
Ministry of Food, but from Dundee, where he was Labour candi- 
date during the General Election. That, said Mr. Strachey, was 
why there was no record of the letter in the Ministry, “ but,” he 
added, “ of course, there is no suggestion of separating my personal 
and official capacities in the matter.” Yet surely if the Minister 
of Food’s official capacity was engaged, it might have been supposed 
that a copy of the letter would have been kept and deposited in 
the Ministry. However, apparently it was not. There is not, of 
course, any suggestion that Mr. Strachey, who, to do him justice, 
never resents criticism, has been trying to shield himself in any 
way. Whether he has been pressing his loyalty to Sir Leslie 
Plummer, the Chairman of the Overseas Food Corporation, rather 
far is another matter; Mr. Alan Wood stated explicitly last week 
that it was from the Overseas Food Corporation that threats of libel 
actions had emanated. There is one other point of interest. Mr. 
Wood presumably had a contract with Mr. Gollancz ; it would be 
strange if he had not. What happens if a publisher declines to 
carry out an agreement to publish ? 

+ x 7 7 


Studying a booklet published by Soviet News and containing 
reports of speechs delivered at the recent Soviet Union elections 
(such as they were) by five leading figures in the Union, I have been 
interested to observe the various Russian counterparts of “ Heil 
Hitler” with which the different speeches achieve their climax. 
Thus: 

M. Mototov: “Long live our great and wise leader, our own 
Comrade Stalin.” 

M. MALeNKov: “Long live Comrade Stalin, our leader and 
teacher.” 

M. SHVERNIK: “ Long live our wise leader, teacher and friend, 
the great Stalin, for the happiness and joy of the Soviet people and 
of all progressive mankind.” 

MARSHAL VorosHILOV: “ Glory to our great leader and teacher, 
Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin.” 

M. MikoyaN: “Long live the brilliant continuator of the 
immortal cause of Lenin—Stalin.” 

He may live long, but he won't live for ever. 
Sceptre and crown must tumble down 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade 
(and hammer and sickle). 


What is the right adjective to apply to Harold Laski ? I think 
brilliant. He was a brilliant scholar, a brilliant teacher, a brilliant 
conversationalist. I have heard him scintillate steadily all through 
a fairly prolonged luncheon. That, of course, is not necessarily 
all virtue. Brilliance and stability of judgement by no means always 
go together. They did not in Laski’s mcaapite teen not, at any 
rate, in the view of people who frequently disagreed with him. He 
was full of generous impulses, and impulses -are not always the best 
guide. He stood to the far Left in politics, with an almost undis- 
criminating weakness for Moscow and all it stood for. That gravely 
diminished his value to the London School of Economics, with 
which practically the whole of his life was bound up. His influence ~ 
with his students was immense, but that meant that the School 
acquired a Left-wing reputation which it neither desired nor 
deserved. A wholehearted admirer wrote of him this week: “ By 
the time I had arrived in ‘Red’ Houghton Street in the early 
‘thirties, the School was almost known as ‘the place where Laski 
teaches ’.” Inspiring as he was as a teacher, when the full account 
is balanced due weight must be given to the effect of sending back 
to West Africa and elsewhere a. stream of Colonial students enthu- 
siastic over a half-digested Marxism. Against all that must be set, 
though in rather another sphere, all Laski’s ceaseless kindnesses to 
his friends and the qualities in him that made his friends so 


numerous, 
* * * * 


The most outrageous reference to Professor Laski’s death comes 
from the notorious Colonel McCormick. “Mr. Laski died at a 
very early age,” the proprietor of the Chicago Tribune is reported 
as saying, “in a country with socialised medicine. He wouldn't 
have died in the United States with a good doctor.” No one, 
presumably, ever dies there under fifty. A pity sometimes. 

* 7 * * 


It was suggested elsewhere in this paper last week, in a comment 
on the Lord Mayor’s Thanksgiving Fund, that one possible objection 
to the plan for collegiate hostels in Mecklenburgh Square was that 
it made for an undue segregation of Commonwealth and Dominion 
students. I am told that at London House, where Dominion students 
have their home, there are up to ten per cent. of British students. 
It seems a modest admixture, but no doubt it will serve. And, of 
course, the more British students there are the less room there will 
be for overseas students. Whether a square of such character should, 
so to speak, be withdrawn from circulation and consecrated wholly 
to overseas students is arguable At least it is a formidable sacrifice. 

* * * * 


If there is one thing more than another for which the popular 
papers should be scourged it is the space they give to a personage 
styled by the papers in question Gorgeous Gussie. This lady, I 
gather, plays tennis on public occasions in costumes which provoke 
comment. The comment, and all the attendant publicity, must be 
extremely painful to her, for I have no reason to doubt that she 
is of a modest and sensitive disposition, and only wears what she 
does wear because she feels comfortable in them. If the papers 
could only make a compact never to mention her name again 
they would obviously be doing a great kindness to her—and a 
still greater kindness to their readers JANUS. 
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Kingship in Belgium 


HERE are certain important facts which some of the best- 

informed writers who dealt recently with the Belgian crisis 

seem to have overlooked. Thé first concerns the part which, 
according to the 1830 constitution, the King has hitherto been 
called upon to play in the defence of the country. The members 
of the National Congress, realising the danger which threatened. the 
new State after the revolution, decided that the Belgian Sovereign 
should, in case of war, become ipso facto Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army. Leopold I was soon called upon to assume this responsi- 
bility when the King of Holland invaded the country on August 2nd, 
1831 ; Albert I and Leopold III followed the same rule in 1914 and 
1940. The Belgian Constitution placed even stronger restrictions on 
the prerogatives of the Sovereign than those existing in this country 
and in France at the time The main difference was this special 
power for defence, which involved necessarily a certain influence in 
military matters and in foreign affairs, within the limits of a strict 
neutrality 

The members of the Congress could not foresee that a day would 
come when the King, as Commander-in-Chief, might think it his 
duty to take a certain course of action to which his Ministers could 
not agree ; neither did they give any directions as to the means of 
overcoming this difficulty if it arose. This is in a nutshell the source 
- of the tragedy—a “ divided duty.” In remaining in Belgium after 
May 25th the King may have weakened the resistance which his 
Ministers pursued from outside. In leaving Belgium at the time 
he would have betrayed his promise to his soldiers to share their 
fate to the end ; he would have given up all hope of alleviating the 
sufferings of his people during the occupation and of upholding 
their morale. This seems a question on which people might agree 
to differ in good faith and without bitterness. 

One conclusion to be drawn from the debate is that the Con- 
stitution should be revised. No Belgian monarch should henceforth 
have to face such a cruel alternative. A mixed Commission, 
appointed on March 12th, 1949, has already dealt with this and 
other questions affecting the Sovereign's prerogatives, and the major 
principles of its report were formally approved by King Leopold on 
August Sth. The second fact which cannot unfortunately be over- 
looked is that a small minority of Belgians have always been at 
heart ardent republicans, and that a certain number of them con- 
sider the monarchy nothing more than a means to an end—a useful 
method of strengthening the unity of a people linked together by 
a long historical tradition, but nevertheless divided by the language 
barrier. This conception of kingship may appear strange in this 
country, where the monarchical principle is so strongly rooted that 
it seems inseparable from the nation itself, but it is readily recog- 
nised on the Continent where monarchists and republicans have 
confronted each other since the downfall of Napoleon. 

The creation of the Socialist Party in 1885, and the fight for 
general suffrage which followed, coincided with a wave of strong 
republicanism. The Belgian Socialists, in contrast with the British 
Labour Party, considered themselves as the heirs of the French 
Commune, and seized every opportunity of attacking the Crown. 
The unpopularity of Leopold II, due partly to his private life and 
partly to his administration of the Congo, was the cause of 
bitter attacks which surpassed in violence anything which has 
recently been said and written against Leopold III. At that time 
(December, 1909) the Council of the Socialist Party published the 
following manifesto: 

“ Albert I will govern like his uncle, with the support of 
the banks, the big industries and commercial houses. 
He will necessarily be the tool of those who enrich themselves 
through the work of the labourers whom they oppress. Between 
Socialism and Monarchy there ‘s no possible reconciliation, and 
when official Belgium prepares itself to acclaim Albert I ‘ 
a loud clamour of hope and defiance will rise from all the 
workers’ hearts: Vive la République Sociale!” 

True, a great deal happened since—the successful resistance of 
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the Belgian Army, under King Albert, during the First World War : 
the deep affection which surrounded the national hero after his 
return ; the personal sympathy he awoke in certain Socialist 
leaders—but the old antagonism remained alive, and those leaders 
had to take care not to offend the republicanism of some of their 
followers. “ Those who,” wrote Emile Vandervelde, on the morrow 
of King Albert’s death, “ reproached us with the betrayal of our 
republican principles in becoming “the King’s Ministers, 
simply proved that they knew nothing of the personality of the 
first citizen of Belgium and of the country’s institutions” (Le 
Peuple, February 19th, 1934). Even for Vandervelde the King was 
merely “ the first citizen ” of the country, who won the support of 
his people through exceptional gifts ; nothing else was compatible 
with republican Socialism, and Socialism came first. 

Vandervelde extended his support to King Albert’s son, but other 
Socialist leaders were ready to seize any pretext to return to the 
anti-monarchist attitude favoured by their most ardent followers. 
They were given a golden opportunity in May, 1940, after the 
surrender of the Army and the decision taken by the King to 
remain with his troops. Helped by M. Reynaud’s historical broad- 
cast and the slanderous propaganda which followed, they won an 
easy triumph at the meeting held by the Belgian Parliamentarians 
at Limoges. Circumstances, however, compelled them to wait. 
They waited in Belgium where Leopold was, at the time, greeted 
as a hero and a martyr, and they waited in London, where the 
Coalition Government of M. Pierlot realised that the reputation of 
the King and the Army could not be separated from the reputation 
of the whole nation. In the autumn of 1944, however, they waited 
no longer. Taking advantage of the. distress prevailing after the 
liberation, the Communists combined a vigorous campaign of abuse 
with threats of a general strike ; they were followed more or less 
willingly, first by the Socialists and later by certain Liberals. 

For it would be a mistake to believe that the crisis was merely 
due to the decision of May 25th, 1940, or to the discontent provoked 
by certain actions which the King took or did not take during 
the occupation. Most of these things, including the visit to 
Berchtesgaden, were known in London, where, in 1941, the Pierlot- 
Spaak Government published its official Grey Book, which had 
nothing but praise for the Sovereign who “had shown himself to 
be the incarnation of a people who will not accept servitude ” (p. 52). 
The same favourable attitude was observed throughout the war, 
and found eloquent expression in a number of speeches and broad- 
casts. Long after the Government had returned to Brussels and 
discussed the King’s position with their followers, M. Pierlot, as 
late as September 19th, 1944, declared that the constant pre- 
occupation of the Sovereign had always been the fulfilment of 
his duty. 

The speech of the Regent, delivered the next day with the approval 
of his Ministers, did not leave any doubt concerning the position 
of Leopold III. “I look forward to the day,” he said, “ when we 
shall see him after his liberation resume the constitutional 
powers which belong to him.” 1 do not wish here to enter into 
any controversy about the various criticisms directed against King 
Leopold, but I believe that it is impossible to form an impartial 
opinion unless one keeps in mind this all-important question: How 
is it that this evidence, which, according to the King’s opponents, 
necessitated his abdication from 1945 to 1950, was not considered 
as sufficiently important to alter his constitutional position as late 
as September, 1944 ? 

From that time the Republicans began their campaign. On 
October 20th the Communist Drapeau Rouge published a violent 
article in which the name of the King was associated with those 
of notorious collaborators. Similar attacks, openly anti- Monarchist, 
were launched the following month by the Gaulois, organ of the 
Walloon Separatists. As soon as the King was liberated (May 7th, 
1945), as if answering a call, a number of political strikes broke 
out all over the country. In the month of May alone twenty 
Communist meetings were organised, and the Socialist Press joined 
forces with the Drapeau Rouge. As this agitation only rallied 4 
fraction of the people, the republicans changed their tactics and suc- 
ceeded in enlisting further support by concentrating their attacks on 
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the person of the King, while professing to remain loyal to the 
monarchy and urging the Sovereign to abdicate in favour of his son. 
This argument has been used ever since with effect at home and 
abroad. It has the great advantage, from the point of view of the 
opposition, of giving theKing the alternative of abdicating under 
pressure, thus betraying the hopes of the majority of his people 
and weakening the monarchy, or of appearing as a selfish and 
obstinate autocrat determined to ruin his country rather than to give 
way graciously to the storm. In this way the responsibility for the 
crisis and its possible consequences is shifted from the would-be 
republicans to the man whose honour and dignity were widely 
proclaimed until it became convenient to call them in doubt. 


The War and the People 


By Professor BARBARA WOOTTON 


HE rule that we embark on every war with preparations 

appropriate to its predecessor is not quite infallible. Forecasts 

of air raids in the second world war, for instance, seem to 
have envisaged something more likely to be realised in the next war 
but one. Nearly two million casualties were anticipated in the first 
two months, and, what is more, “ psychiatric ” cases of panic and 
hysteria were expected to exceed physical casualties by three to 
one. Then, when the time came, not only were there many fewer 
deaths and injuries, but public behaviour, even in the worst spots, 
turned official expectation upside-down. Instead of fleeing in terror- 
stricken mobs from the cities, people had to be cajoled into taking 
advantage of official evacuation schemes. Even in the first exodus, 
before anybody knew that air raids were not going to be as deadly 
as they had been painted, only 45 per cent. of the numbers expected 
were officially evacuated. And then when the bombing did begin 
the psychiatrists found their consulting-rooms deserted; bed- 
wetting by evacuees, not panic or hysteria, was the most troublesome 
symptom of psychological disturbance ; and people who were dug 
out of ruined homes “ first asked, not for food or safety, but for 
their false teeth.” 

All this is fascinating material for the historian ; and Mr. Richard 
Titmuss has done full justice to it in the volume of the official 
History of the War* that deals with social policy. A “state of 
emergency recollected in tranquillity” appears in his pages as an 
astonishing compound of bad guesses and brilliant improvisation, 
of parsimony and generosity, of imagination, kindness, bewilderment 
and ignorance, laced with a strong dose of steady common sense, 
which somehow heid the whole improbable mixture together. The 
common man, who was expected to break down and mostly did 
not, has generally received a fair share of praise for his contribution 
to the credit side of this account; but the feats of the public 
authorities, who were never expected to break down, and sometimes 
did, have perhaps been more commonly taken for granted. Yet some 
of those feats were, by any standard, amazing performances. In 
the first evacuation on the eve of the war 14 million people were 
officially evacuated without a single accident. 

As for the mistakes, some of them were just the wrong answers 
that one is bound to get when working with insufficient data. In 
other cases, there seems to have been a failure to put a clear two 
and two together. Damage to property was, for instance, expected 
to be so severe as to put any insurance scheme out of the question ; 
yet nobody seems to have thought this inconsistent with the assump- 
tion that people suffering from minor injuries would normally return 
after treatment to their (presumably still habitable!) homes. The 
whole problem of homelessness appears indeed to have taken the 
authorities almost completely by surprise. 

Then again it was understandable that we should be muddled 
about the proper relation of wounded soldier and civilian in this 
new-fangled kind of war. Without thinking, we allowed the old 
rule that the soldier must come first, because on him everybody’s 
security depends, to develop into the idea that al! war casualties 
must take priority over ordinary civilian sickness. So on the 


* Problems of Social Policy by R. M. Titmuss (H.M. Stationery Office: 
History of the Second World War). 
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outbreak of war hospital beds were emptied, and their occupants 
sent home to recover untreated or to die (and to infect their 
neighbours with tuberculosis), till it was pertinently asked why it 
should be “less disastrous for anyone to die untreated of cancer, 
appendicitis or pneumonia than as the result of a bomb?” As 
between civilian and civilian that question was unanswerable. 
Happily, the authorities soon grasped the point, and, in due course, 
a better balance of hospital facilities was struck. 

But there were some problems the origins of which went deeper. 
The war not only tore fresh rents in our social fabrics ; it also held 
all the thin and worn places up to a very searching light. There 
were, for instance, officials who went on niggling over halfpence 
while London was, if not already burning, at least daily expected 
to burn. In October, 1939, we find the Treasury expressing dis- 
approval at the suggestion that local authorities should buy 
temperature charts for their hospital patients at 1d. each; could 
these not be made for nothing by the senior (sic) forms of evacuated 
schools ? And for months man-power was absorbed in operating 
a monstrous system of criss-cross accounting under which county 
councils up and down the country fought one another over a pair 
of boots needed by an evacuated child, while clerks were busily 
apportioning the cost of latrines between the central Government 
and the appropriate local authority. 

For this—and for much else—Mr. Titmuss holds the tradition 
of an archaic Poor Law to be responsible. In an age of mobility, 
the Poor Law still thought in terms of local settlement ; in an age 
of democracy the Poor Law was conditioned by assumption of class 
differences. Not so long ago the Guardians would have removed 
actual bodies to the places where they “ belonged.” That procedure 
at least we had outgrown by the beginning of the war; but we had 
only substituted the practice of sending the bills round instead of 
the bodies ; and to this we still clung tenaciously even while the 
bombs were falling. The Poor Law was itself, moreover, the 
expression of a social attitude which lingered on many years after the 
Guardians had given place to the Public Assistance, or Social 
Welfare, Committees of local authorities. That is the attitude which 
cannot believe that the poor are not always to blame for their 
poverty, and which always harks back to the principle of “less 
eligibility.” As late as July, 1939, the London County Council were 
refused permission to buy blankets for their rest centres, lest such 
comfort should tempt people to stay there too long. 

The truth of the matter was, of course, that we got things so badly 
out of perspective largely because we lived—and to some extent 
still live—in such sharply separated worlds. And until the shocks 
of the evacuation mix-up brought the fact home, many of us—in 
high places quite as much as low ones—managed to be quite 
unaware that this was so. Mr. Titmuss puts his finger on the spot 
when he says that “ inadequate factual knowledge and an inadequate 
endeavour to acquire it, a deep ignorance of social relationships 
and a shallow interest in social research "—these were the things 
that handicapped Government Departments. The facts that “ many 
Manchester and Liverpool little girls have never worn knickers” 
and that “few have ever possessed a best outfit” seem to have 
surprised the authorities as much as they “ horrified and distressed ” 
the children’s foster-parents. 

Happily, however, we can learn. One of the most encouraging 
features of this story is the way in which the shape of the post-war 
social services gradually emerges from war-time experience. From 
the second (1940) evacuation onwards something different from the 
1939 exodus was happening. Children were being sent away not 
so much to save them from bombing as because of the impossibility 
of looking after them at home, in cases where, for instance, father 
was on active service and mother was out at work, or perhaps ill 
in bed. Expectant mothers were using the opportunity of evacuation 
as a way of getting accommodation in a maternity hostel, and 
coming straight home as soon as their babies were born, instead of 
staying with them in the comparative safety of the country. Hence 
it was not so much the activities of the enemy as the fluctuation of 
family fortunes which would determine how many left the cities 
and how long they stayed away. . 

But these emergencies are not confined to war-time, though the 
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war made them exceptionally acute. What the war did was to 
show up the measure in which the ordinary family in our complex 
industrial society is necessarily dependent on communally provided 
social services, if it is to cope in any civilised way with the normal 
incidents of birth, death, sickness and the bringing up of young 
children. Mr. Titmuss, who is a great upholder of family life, 
stresses the point that intelligently designed social services do not, 
as is sometimes suggested, undermine the family. as a_ social 
institution ; on the contrary, it is just these services which make 
it possible for a home to be something more stable than a collection 
of individuals engaged in a hand-to-mouth struggle with the crude 
problems of survival and reproduction. 

War experience showed, too, how desirable it is, if we provide 
a service at all, to make it available for everybody, thus avoiding 
elaborate means tests and pettifogging accountancy on the one 
hand, and a distasteful emphasis on class distinctions on the other. 
Much soreness could have been avoided if the Government had 
realised from the beginning that it is “ not only the poor who would 
need help when their homes were smashed "—and it is not only the 
poor who fall sick or have babies in peace-time! 


Malayan Background 


By DAVID REES-WILLIAMS* 
HE activities of the terrorists in the Federation of Malaya, 
with the attacks on military and police, the shooting of 
civilians in cinemas and trains, the burning of whole villages, 
make sombre reading for the British public. To appreciate the 
nature of the problem, which is not solely a military one, it is 
necessary to appreciate the background. 

Chinese have been entering Malaya as miners, traders and 
labourers for over two hundred years. In fact, it was largely 
because of the inability of the Malay rulers to maintain order, with 
this alien and powerful influence in their midst, that British authority 
was introduced eighty years ago to Perak and Selangor. It was not, 
however, until the 1930s that the position of the Chinese, already 
economically dominant, became on numerical grounds a serious 
problem to the authorities. As a result of the policy of unrestricted 
immigration in those pre-war years, the Chinese today, even in 
the Malayan Federation, are almost equal in numbers to the Malays, 
whilst Singapore, a separate Crown Colony, is virtually a Chinese 
island. 

The Chinese, with their many good qualities, brought also the 
secret society and the bandit. I remember in the early 1930s a 
bandit leader called “ The Panther,” an operator on a comparatively 
modest scale, who nevertheless “ held up” a small town. I came 
in contact, as a lawyer, with secret societies, gangsters and extor- 
tioners, and had good opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
their methods. Even in those days, although the grip of the secret 
societies had been somewhat relaxed, there was hardly a Chinese 
shopkeeper who did not pay protection-money to some gang or 
other and scarcely a rich Chinese merchant who did not employ his 
own watchmen and possibly a guard or two. 

The Malayan Communist Party, largely recruited from among the 
Chinese, came into existence in 1928. It did its best in its limited 
sphere to foment trouble, and when the war came it executed the 
same curious gyrations as European Communist Parties in order to 
follow the Russian line. When Malaya was attacked, the decision 
was taken to train groups of Communists as saboteurs and fifth 
columnists behind the lines, and during the Japanese occupation arms 
and supplies were fed to them by the Allies for these purposes. 
Although not all the guerrillas were Communists, the leadership was 
exclusively in Communist hands. Their aim, openly declared, was 
to establish a “Communist Republic of Malaya.” 

During the occupation, too, many tin mines and rubber estates 
closed down, trade in the towns languished, and hundreds of 
thousands of persons, mostly Chinese or Indian, unemployed, 
hungry and frightened, migrated to the western edges of the jungle, 
and there, after clearing small patches of land, eked out a bare 
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subsistence as vegetable-growers and smallholders. This squatter 
population, to the number of half a million, was scattered along 
a great part of the length of a peninsula the size of England without 
Wales. On the liberation of Malaya, in consequence of the many 
other urgent economic, political and social difficulties to be faced, 
the squatters did not come under civil administration. The District 
Officers, whether European or Malay, could not as a rule speak any 
Chinese language, and in 1945 the Chinese Protectorate, a Govern- 
ment Department looking after their interests, was abolished, leaving 
the Chinese, whether squatters.or normal residents, with no one 
in authority to whom they could turn ahd who knew them and 
their language. This development undoubtedly led to estrangement 
from the authorities on the one hand and to an increase of the 
influence of the Chinese Consuls or Communists on the other. 


At the same time the Communists made a strong bid to control 
the trade-union movement, and succeeded in obtaining a hold 
sufficiently firm to be increasingly dangerous to the welfare of the 
workers and the security of the State. The Government, however, 
foiled these manoeuvres, and by 1948 the Communists had come 
to the conclusion that methods of agitation and infiltration would 
not bring them success, and that a seizure of power by violence was 
necessary. Their decision in this respect was obviously reinforced 
by the “ Youth Conference ” they attended in Calcutta in February, 
1948, with Communists from Russia and Eastern Europe present. 
In the following June the campaign of violence was launched. 

Malaya is particularly suited to guerrilla activities, and the Com- 
munists knew it thoroughly. They had well-established camps in the 
jungle ; they had a plentiful supply of arms and ammunition from 
their saboteur days ; they were trained in guerrilla warfare ; they had 
“cells” in every town and on many tin mines and rubber estates. 
They were joined by a considerable number of criminals, by pro- 
fessional bandits like “ The Panther,” already mentioned, by youths 
who had had no education or training during the occupation, by a 
few Japanese on the run and possibly by two or three European 
bad hats. They had, moreover, their most valuable supply-source 
in the squatters, who, owing to their isolated position and the lack 
of administrative control, were easy prey as providers of food and 
shelter for the bandits. 

The Communists failed, however, in one vital particular—with 
the Malays. As a result of the Malayan Union tension in 1946, 
wise statesmanship had acceded to the requirements of the Malays; 
as a consequence the latter joined up in their tens of thousands, in 
the Malay Regiment, in the regular and auxiliary police, in the 
Special Constabulary and in the Kampong Guards. They failed, 
also, to impede production, which in rubber and rice is at a record 
level, and in tin is near the absorptive capacity of world demand. 

The police force has been modernised, equipped and strengthened ; 
armed forces have been drafted in to meet the serious situation 
which was developing. The police have always been, and still are, 
in control of operations; the military act in support of the civil 
power. This factor necessarily imposed a serious strain on the senior 
police officers, and for that reason it was decided to appoint General 
Sir Harold Rawdon Briggs to plan, co-ordinate and direct operations 
against the bandits in a civil capacity. 

There still remains the problem of the squatters, a problem 
which must be solved before peace can come to Malaya. It has 
been decided that the squatters and the areas they occupy shall 
be brought under direct administration. This is an immense task. 
New villages, roads, police-stations, drainage, hospitals and schools 
are necessary. Titles have to be granted to the land the squatters 
occupy. There has to be a reorganisation of civil administration. 
Every District Officer, whether European or Malay, and nowadays 
he is usually a Malay, has to take charge of all the people in his 
district, whatever their race and whether they are formally squatters 
or not. This means that every officer, and particularly the District 
Officers and the Police, must have an understanding of the Chinese, 
and some knowledge of Cantonese or one or other of the common 
Chinese tongues. It means that the Cadet courses in London must 
add a Chinese language to their curriculum, and that all Cadets 
must learn a Chinese language and Malay. It means that the 
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existing officers must have-Chinese language courses in Malaya. It 
means that all authorities, from the High Commissioner and the 
Rulers to the village headmen, must do their best to infuse into 
the former squatters a sense of civic responsibility and a feeling of 
pride in and loyalty to their State and Federation. Finally, it means 
that there will have to be an extension of the citizenship qualifica- 
tions now available to the Chinese, whereby roughly only one-third 
of them are at present eligible. As the Malays are obtaining 
increased economic power, those Chinese who are anxious to make 
Malaya their homeland, and have certain residential qualifications, 
should in fairness be entitled to an increased political say in the 
country’s affairs. 

All this is a great deal to swallow both for Malays and Chinese, 
but the responsible leaders, with the wise advice of Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald and the High Commissioner, are swallowing it, and 
already squatter committees have been set up in a number of 
districts and Chinese-speaking resettlement officers have been 
appointed. The Malayan Chinese Association has helped to provide 
subsistence allowances to squatters, together with transport and 
building materials. A great variety of schemes is in progress or 
being planned, ranging from the regrouping and concentration of 
scattered communities to the large-scale resettlement of several 
thousand persons in a single new area. 
~ It will be seen, therefore, that whilst the military problem is a 
serious one, for guerrilla warfare is the most difficult of all forms 
of attack to cope with, there exists another problem, a civilian one, 
even more difficult, a problem whose solution will strain all our 
resources and those of the Federation in statesmanship, administra- 
tion, wisdom and patience. There is no rapid or easy solution. It 
will be hard going all the way, and there is not, and there never has 
been, a facile optimism in Whitehall about the outcome. 


Progress in the Sudan 
By EDWARD ATIYAH 


NLY someone who knew the Sudan in the past and revisits 

it today after a few years’ absence can appreciate the 

measure of its recent progress. True, when one speaks of 
progress in the Sudan one is inevitably thinking of a yet small 
part of the country and its population—of the riverain region in 
the North which includes the Gezira and its great cotton scheme, 
of Khartoum and Omdurman and another half-dozen small towns 
in a cfuntry whose total area is one million square miles, of the 
intelligentsia at the political centre, and of the institutions through 
which this vast but sparsely-populated country of eight million 
people is governed. 

Subject to this proviso, however, the transformation which has 
taken place in the Sudan during the last five years is very impres- 
sive. Financially (and despite a succession of droughts causing the 
failure of rain-grown food-crops and threatening famine in certain 
parts of the country) these years have been a period of great 
prosperity, resulting from an unusual conjunction of bumper cotton 
crops (the principal export which accounts for four-fifths of the 
country’s revenue) of excellent grade, and very high prices in the 
cotton markets of the world. The budget has risen from £E5,000,000 
to £E16,000,000, with a substantial surplus to provide a reserve 
against the future uncertainties of a crop so precarious as cotton. 
Indeed the almost exclusive dependence of the country on this one 
source of revenue is a constant worry to the Government and to 
thinking Sudanese, and means of developing alternative export 
industries are now being studied. 

Meanwhile, this year is to see an extension of fifty thousand acres 
to the Gezira scheme and, more important still, the transformation 
of the entire giant enterprise into a sort of nationalised industry. 
Until now the scheme has been operated by two British commercial 
companies in partnership with the Sudan Government and the 
Sudanese tenants. When the companies’ concessions expire this 
June, the hitherto triple partnership will become a dual one between 
the Government and the tenants, and the management of the scheme 
will be vested in a board, two of whose six members are to be 
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Sudanese. In addition to its functions of commercial management 
this board has the duty placed upon it of furthering social welfare 
among the inhabitants of the Gezira, and since its authority will 
be subject to the overriding control of the Executive Council (half 
of whose members are Sudanese), the people of the country will 
begin immediately to share in the ultimate responsibility for the 
direction of the scheme in all its aspects. 

The growth of wealth in the country, first fostered by the years 
of restricted spending during the war and then sharply accelerated 
by the boom in cotton, has, among other things, changed the face 
of the capital. A whole new city, resulting from the swift conver- 
sion of sixteen million pounds into brick and mortar, has arisen to 
accommodate the expanding bourgeoisie of Khartoum—a city 
significantly different in character and architectural style from the 
old African-colonial cantonment whose principal tenants were the 
British official class. In this new Khartoum, modern and cosmopoli- 
tan-Mediterranean in appearance, one senses a_ recession of 
government and the emergence of a natural and balanced urban 
community in which the British officials fall into perspective as 
merely one element in the population. 

Standards of living, the levels of awareness and sophistication, 
have risen markedly among the cultivators in the cotton-growing 
areas and the urban upper and middle class. Red brick houses are 
beginning to appear in the villages of the Gezira where only mud 
walls were seen before, and from inside the houses the blare of 
the wireless can be heard ; while at some of them, if your car broke 
down in the neighbourhood on a thirsty afternoon, you might be 
able to get a cold drink (and not necessarily water) from the 
newly installed refrigerator. In Khartoum, on the terrace and in the 
lounges and bar of the Grand Hotel (the Khartoum equivalent of 
Shepheard’s), which till a few years ago were patronised only by 
a British and cosmopolitan clientele, Sudanese may now be seen 
every evening, either by themselves or mixing at ease with the white 
residents. 

And the same mixing is taking place, not only at formal tea- 
parties, as in the past, but in the greater intimacy of the private 
drink and dinner. The most noticeable, as it is the most pleasing, 
feature of this new intercourse between the Sudanese and the British 
and cosmopolitan communities of Khartoum is the perfect ease 
and natural grace and confidence with which the Sudanese bear 
themselves in this association—an ease and a grace in which one 
rarely sees any trace of that inferiority complex which is usually 
engendered in Asiatic or African peoples by a period of British 
rule. The Sudanese want their independence as much as any people 
have wanted theirs, but, one feels admiringly, their soul has not 
been warped and embittered in the pursuit of it—perhaps because 
they have not had to wait too long for the first instalment. 

In the Sudan the first concessions to national aspirations have 
been made generously and in good time, instead of being so delayed 
and so ungraciously yielded that there could be little blessing in 
them for either him that gave or him that received. Five years 
ago the Sudanese were still governed by a paternal British admini- 
stration in whose counsels they had no share, over whose policy 
they had no control. Today the supreme executive power is 
exercised by a council, half whose members at least must be 
Sudanese, and whose proposals have to be passed by a Legislative 
Assembly partly elected by direct suffrage and in which powerful 
criticism of the Government—resulting recently in the defeat of a 
Government Bill of considerable importance---is often to be heard 
The Executive Council includes four Sudanese Ministers, three of 
whom are responsible for Government Departments (Agriculture, 
Health and Education), and Sudanese Under-Secretaries have been 
appointed to the other departments. Although this is still far from 
full self-government, it is beyond doubt a very real step towards it, 
and not a mere piece of elaborate window-dressing. The Sudanese 
themselves feel that this is so, even those among them who aro 
severely critical of the present Assembly on many points of detail. 

Impressive developments are also to be seen in education and 
cultural life—in the fine library and new hostels of Gordon 
College (successfully living up to its new character as a university 


college, and presenting its students for the first time this 
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year for the London University external B.A. and B.Sc. Inter- 
mediate) ; in the two new secondary schools for boys and the first 
secondary school for girls; in the appearance of Sudanese girls as 
science and art students at the university college ; in the growing 
number of Sudanese returning with degrees from British 
universities ; in the pleasing emergence of a group of Sudanese 
artists, one of whom enlivened the London Underground stations 
some time ago with a brilliant poster selected by the London 
Transport Board for advertising the Zoo ; and lastly in the splendid 
activities of a venerable sheikh who forty years ago started the first 
girls’ school in the country and is today, at the age of ninety, 
preparing to launch new educational projects ! 

And what, against this background of internal development, is 
to be the ultimate political destiny and international status of the 
Sudan? This question is unavoidably brought to the front once 
more by the present talk of renewed Anglo-Egyptian negotiations. 
It must seem clear to anyone who visits the Sudan today and feels 
the impact of Sudanese nationalism at first hand that the settlement 
of the Sudan question can no longer be negotiated by Britain and 
Egypt without the full participation of the Sudanese themselves. All 
parties in the Sudan are now agreed that the fate of the country 
can only be decided by a plebiscite conducted by a neutral agency. 

There are indications, indeed, that Egypt herself is coming 
round to the view that she has more to gain by canvassing the 
opponents of her claims in the Sudan, and trying to reach some 
kind of an understanding with them, than by ignoring them and 
pressing her claims over their heads. It was in this spirit that the 
Wafd recently made a friendly overture (which was suitably 
returned) to Sayed Sir Abderrahman el-Mahdi and the Independence 
Front over which he presides, thereby reversing the attitude of past 
Egyptian Governments, which had boycotted the Sayed and 
unrealistically discounted the strength of his party and following 
in the country. It was in this spirit too that an unofficial Egyptian 
emissary of high standing visited the Sudan in the improved 
atmosphere resulting from this exchange of good will, with the clear 
object of trying to find out what the majority of the Sudanese really 
wanted and if any basis of agreement could be reached between 
them and Egypt. For their part, the Independence Front, while 
maintaining their opposition to Egyptian sovereignty in any form, 
are not unmindful of the desirability of reaching a satisfactory 
modus vivendi with Egypt. It may be, therefore, that a solution will 
yet be found, but the prospects are still fragile. Only one thing 
seems certain now: no solution which the majority of Sudanese are 
not prepared to accept can be profitably entertained. 


To the Seas Again 
By A. K. QUILTER 


I is one of the hardships of this life that, when one has sufficient 
knowledge to enjoy a particular sort of existence, the oppor- 
tunity has invariably passed. Thus it is with regret that I 
look back at’the four years of my life which I spent, or misspent, 
in the Merchant Service. Now any admirer of Mr. W. W. Jacobs 
or Mr. Norman Mansbridge will have to admit that there is a 
certain unique quality about this Service. But this unique quality 
is not only evident when the Service is regarded from without as 
an object of amusement ; it is also seen in the endless opportunities 
which it offers to the aesthete and seeker after beauty. The sea 
has always had a romantic quality, which art, literature and even 
Mendelssohn have been quick to realise. But unfortunately its 
servants have been slower, like Peter Bell, to appreciate “the 
witchery of the soft blue sky” and sea. It is this defect in 
appreciation which I regret ; for I have been at Cambridge now 
nearly two years and am almost ready to receive a soul. Soon 
i shall be endowed with all the gifts of discrimination and good 
taste ; if only I could go back to sea for another four years, what 
uses I could make of them 
The middle watch would be an experience to which I should look 
forward ; the joy of solitude and restful peace would at last be 


mine. In the right longitude ] should be able to tune in the radio 
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telephone to the Third Programme. It would add to my reverie. 
Oh, “ dull would he be of soul” who could not be enthralled by 
Scarlatti in the moonlit wheelhouse of an outward-bound tramp ; 
let us forget Masefield and his tin trays. 

Now that I have taste I should arrange my watch in advance. 
After | had taken over from the third mate at midnight, we would 
read together one of Edward Young's “ Night Thoughts” and 
indulge in a short critical analysis. This would be done over a 
bottle of Tio Peppi in the chart-room, which is always the best 
place for entertaining. I should obviously have to redecorate the 
interior. Charts, as even a layman will agree, are important, but 
the Admiralty usually show remarkable lack of taste in their 
production. It is really scandalous when you consider the infinite 
possibilities which there are. The Middle Ages showed a great deal 
more enterprise in this sphere. They sometimes, for instance, 
started with Jerusalem at the centre, which gives a far greater sense 
of uniformity to the whole. I am left with two alternatives, either 
complete re-equipment with good copies or originals of mediaeval 
cartographers, or the indulgence of my own particular taste on the 
existing charts. This could be done either in the form of transfers 
or by employing my own pen to produce those beautiful little 
eighteenth-century dolphins or cherubs marked “ North Wind ” and 
blowing accordingly. 

In any chart-room or wheelhouse there are many little frames 
containing certificates of various sorts. Nobody ever takes very 
much notice of them. How much more pleasant it would make 
the bridge if these were exchanged for moderately-priced small 
reproductions from the Uffizi or the Louvre. Even an occasional 
Henry Moore or Picasso might be appropriate on “ Monkey Island.” 
At any rate I could use my taste in redecorating the bridge. 

At about half-past twelve I feel that a sonnet of Campion’s might 
sharpen my sensibility, and there might be some sherry left. 
Campion would keep me absorbed for at least half an hour ; that 
brings me to one o'clock. It would be time to start illuminating 
the Log. I feel that perhaps an early Renaissance Italian script 
would be the best. There are many arguments in favour of this 
form, and, though it might lead to controversy with the third mate, 
who not being a purist might be using late Victorian copper-plate, 
this could be overcome by starting a fresh page. The “ distance- 
sailed * column should be ignored, for I feel that a tally of notches 
on the edge of the chart-table would combine beauty with utility. 

At two o'clock the hamper would be opened and a bottle of 
Graves or Burgundy. I would round this off with Turkish coffee 
and liqueurs at three. After my man had cleared away, I should 
definitely be feeling in the mood for Wordsworth. I should be 
fortified with a solid basis of good food and in the direct presence 
of Nature. Apart from this, the quartermaster would be able to 
help me in any interpretations of the ordinary language of men. 
Wordsworth might cause me to have some natural impulse which 
I should be forced to obey, and this might lead to going in closer 
to the shore to hear the waves on the rocks, or describing circles 
over the ocean so as to watch the phosphorescence. The compass 
binnacle could be transformed into a ruined tower with ivy, and 
the look-out could have an owl chained to his wrist. This would 
serve the double purpose of keeping him awake and providing 
atmosphere for me. By now it would be nearly four o'clock and 
time for port and nuts with the mate. The arms of Morpheus 
would be stretching out to embrace me, and in my cabin amidst 
the soft aroma of burning sandalwood I would relax upon my 
Persian couch, a copy of Sleep and Poetry still in my hand. 

I would not always carry out the same programme and might 
one night concentrate on a Shakespearean tragedy or a 
Dostoevsky novel. But, above all, I should preserve and keep 
that perfect and exquisite taste which the Ministry of Education 
is subsidising. I should be fitted for my duties as second mate as 
I never was before. Somehow I fear that the opportunity has 
been lost, and that art and the Merchant Service are the poorer 
for it. But I live in hope, and who knows whether I may not yet live 
to set up my easel on the foredeck, to install my spinet in the 
saloon, and tread the boat-deck with T. S. Eliot in split calf ? 
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Cherry Blossom Election 


By HUGH GAUNTLETT (Balliol College, Oxford) 


HEN I came out from voting on February 23rd the 

sight of a sprig of imprudent pink blossom suddenly 

recalled the last time I was in a polling-booth ; in Japan, 
in May, 1947. During that month were held the first elections 
under the new constitution which was commemorated in the school- 
yard of Ichi-mura by an ugly concrete pylon erected on the site 
of one condemned for the outrageous nationalism of its inscrip- 
tions. From S.C.A.P. in Tokyo came massive instructions for the 
supervision of the election; company commanders grumbled and 
detailed men unqualified but available and the least serviceable 
vehicles. : 

My team observer, Captain M., had been in Japan for only ten 
days, and had last seen Japanese through rifle sights in New Guinea. 
The driver, Ray, was from Maroubra, and the bonnet of our jeep 
advertised the fact. I was the interpreter. I had spent a mere four 
weeks in interpreter school, but I had a useful word-book with 
phrases for “ proportional representation” and “ infringement of 
electoral law.” Every day that month we visited each of the nine 
villages in the northern half of Mitsuki gun or county. On the 
polling days we made three rounds, and watched the counting of 
the votes. Each night Captain M. made out a report showing the 
number of cases of bribery, of violence, of falsification of the 
electoral rolls, that we had discovered. Naturally, we did not 
discover any ; nor, I believe, did they exist. The election proceeded 
with that solemn decorum which British parliamentarians are 
pleased to regard as peculiar to this island home. But our duty 
was not profitless, either to us, or the electors of Mitsuki gun. 

For in those narrow valleys the Allies were still strangers after 
two years of occupation. There were places, indeed, where we 
were the first occidentals to penetrate, where we were greeted with 
an apparent awe which was in fact, I suspect, polite hostility. The 
mask of etiquette was general, and only the occasional insurgence 
of naked and genial curiosity made it tolerable. 

Everywhere we were at first taken for Americans, although this 
was the heart of the British zone. We insisted on our own 
nationalities, but concealed the origin of our jeep, for it was the 
most valuable asset in the frail structure of our prestige. As we 
drove slowly up the narrow twisting roads, small boys sprang like 
rabbits from the landscape, and pursued us dizzily along the narrow 
dykes between the rice, calling shrilly, “Haro! Haro! Jeepu, 
jeepu !” Our other asset was Ray’s skill at table tennis. In every 
school-house in the area he played the local champions, and, thanks 
to his comparatively enormous reach, invariably won. 

One man was sorry we were not Americans. We met in embar- 
rassing circumstances. Three of our villages were cut off by 
twenty yards of shallow river. The bridge had been swept away in 
the spring floods of 1946, and replaced only by a vertiginous plank 
cat-walk. We solved the problem by charging into the water and 
relying on four-wheel drive and extra low gear to get us up the 
opposite bank. The exhaust, of course, was under water, and at 
last the inevitable happened and the motor stalled in mid-stream. 
We sat there smoking and losing dignity like air from a slow 
puncture under the expressionless gaze of a gathering crowd, when 
this man, whose real name I forget, but who preferred to be called 
Charlie, appeared on the stub-end of the bridge. He was the 
embodiment of the spirit of enterprise. He danced with excite- 
ment, shouting instructions in Japanese and encouragement in 
American. A wire rope was produced, oxen were harnessed, and 
we were drawn triumphantly to safety. 

Charlie had worked in an Oregon saw-mill, and later grown 
vegetables on two hundred acres near Seattle. \ For reasons I never 
fathomed he returned to his native village to grow rice on fifteen 
acres scattered in three valleys. He declared he regretted his return, 
and he had reason to. His sons had been killed in the war. 
He lived alone with his daughter, a distinguished woman with wide 
tragic eves in a dead-white face, who had married a Japanese 
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officer and followed him to Manchuria and China, to return with 
nothing but two sickly children and the clothes on her back. 
Although she had been to High School in the States she sat silent 
as we talked, brooding over lost and regretted sophistications. 
Charlie pulled out faded photograph albums. His wedding: a 
background of Douglas fir; a group of Japanese in kimono, obi 
and geta; heavy men with sideboards and Teddy Roosevelt 


“moustaches. 


I would not affirm that we learnt anything important about the 
Japanese character in that month. It is a subject of notorious 
toughness, which challenges Mr. Gorer’s ingenuity. I recommend 
to his attention the way in which children are carried on their 
mothers’ backs. To contemplate the nape of a neck for the first 
two years of one’s life may induce fatalism as well as myopia. It 
certainly produces bandy legs, as anyone who has seen a Japanese 
chorus can confirm. But we did learn sympathy. Even Captain M., 
who at first was uncomfortable at travelling in enemy territory 
unarmed, and recounted endless anecdotes worthy of The Naked 
and the Dead, was known at last to distribute chocolate and give 
twenty or thirty screaming children jeep rides. But he never 
softened towards the cups of green tea which were inevitably offered 
in every village office. He would swallow his as if it were rye 
whisky, and then, beaming amiably on the bowing and hissing 
headman, would comment on its execrable flavour in language of 
invention and vivacity. 

We did, however, learn some political facts of possible interest. 
Japan is still fundamentally a peasant nation, and it is a homo- 
geneous country. Mitsuki gun was a random but fair sample. The 
turn-out for voting was variable but not disappointing, for the 
rice was being planted and the women were voting for the first 
time. For the elections to village offices the poll would, I think, 
have been heavy, had not most of them been uncontested. Indeed, 
some villages could not find enough candidates to provide a full 
village council. For national elections the poll was over seventy 
per cent., but for prefectural offices it sank below fifty per cent. 
The prefecture, originally modelled on that of France, was the 
key to traditional Japanese administration, but the peasants who 
had received its orders through their headmen were oblivious of 
its importance. (The prefecture, for example, fixes grain quotas.) 
For them there was no mean between Tokyo and the village ; but 
the prefecture is vastly more important than an English county 

The most surprising feature of the election was the number of 
invalid votes. In elections to the Lower House these wer: as 
many as 50 per cent. of votes cast. For each voter casts a vote 
not only for a candidate from his own constituency, but also for 
one of a number of “ candidates at large,” who are elected by these 
second votes over the whole country. A list of these candidates, 
200 in number and unknown locally, is displayed outside the polling 
station. The voter selects a name according to party and brushes 
it in on the ballot, for one does not vote with a cross in Japan. 
This imposes a simple literacy test, or would, were Japanese 
calligraphy simple. Literacy is amazingly high, but Japanese names 
use rare and complicated characters which may defeat the 
unfamiliar. Most invalid votes arose from this difficulty ; others 
were caused by the insertion of the name of some local notability 
or national figure who was not actually a candidate. 

My impression was that the enlargement of the democratic 
process was greeted with dutiful and unenthusiastic submission, 
as all other orders had been accepted. There was some confusion 
at the absence of positive instructions, and there is the possibility 
that from confusion will spring curiosity, and from curiosity self- 
education. From the 1947 rural vote it was impossible to draw 
any conclusion, except on narrowly local questions, beyond the 
almost unanimous rejection of Communism. There was hardly 
any canvassing in the country because of the lack of transport. 
The only national candidate I saw gathered a crowd of children and 
told them, “ Tell your parents to vote for me. You can remember 
my name, Hara, because I have a big belly (hara).” It was quite 
true. He was, apart from the sumo wrestlers (who don’t count), 
and the Chief of Police for Hiroshima Prefecture (who does), the 
fattest man I saw in Japan. This was not perhaps political 
education, but it was effective. He was elected. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ROPAGANDA, as other forms of human excitation and 
incitation, is subject to the law of diminishing returns. There 
always comes a stage at which the narcotic or the stimulant 

fails in its effect and thereafter ever-increasing doses of fear or 
hatred have to be injected. In the end, however, the patient's 
sensibilities tend to become numbed and deadened, and no amount 
of terror, loathing or self-pity will tauten his emotions. I have 
been told by German and French friends that in the later years of 
the war the gifted propaganda of Goebbels, the passionate exhorta- 
tions of Vichy, had no effect whatsoever ; they just became “ voices 
off.” The heroic French, exiled from freedom within their own 
country, would cluster round the wireless seeking delicately to 
isolate from the wild jamming around them the solemn gong of 
the B.B.C., those stimulating and defiant words, “Jci Londres.” 
“We squeezed and edged round it,” Paul Claudel told me after- 
wards, “ like little pigs around their dam.” Certainly the factual 
understatements of the B.B.C. foreign services were during those 
dark years more effective than any masterpieces of oratory, any 
corybantic songs of hate. Yet there exists a danger that we, in thus 
estimating the diminishing effect of propaganda upon human 
consciousness, may underestimate the effect which it may produce 
upon the sub-conscious. The actual statements made in the Press 
or on the wireless, the actual phraseology of any given piece of 
exhortation or invective, may, it is true, scarcely register ; but the 
constant background of shouts and cries may certainly create an 
atmosphere of tension and that prevailing disquiet which, we may 
suppose, is the very mood which the propagandists are seeking to 
create. All tyrannies must endeavour to convey the impression that 
their discipline is indispensable owing to the grave and evil external 
menaces to which the State is exposed. It is easier to spread general 
anxiety than to secure general acquiescence. 
* * * * 

In estimating the effect of Soviet propaganda we are, moreover, 
apt to attribute much of its unreason to dogmatic causes. All true 
Marxists are obsessed by the antithesis, and their minds slide 
naturally into the dialectical confrontation of opposites—into that 
unhappy chess-board of thought in which there can be no gradations 
between the black squares and the white. In demagogic propaganda, 
as Hitler taught, there must never be any zones of uncertainty ; one’s 
own side must be right without the slightest reservation, whereas 
the opposite side must be wrong, without any mitigating circum- 
stances. No alternatives should be suggested, other than the central 
antithesis. It may well be that the exaggeration of this method as 
practised by the Russians deprives these propaganda slogans of any 
real content, rendering them as meaningless as the cries with which 
cowherds muster their cattle, “En criant Huah! En criant Hu!” 
Yet we must not forget that the cattle are, in fact, disciplined and 
directed by such shouts; that they are checked thereby in their 
strayings and diversions, and turn with slow obedience back into 
the strait and narrow gate. It is said again that we of the Western 
world fail to realise the part played by what are called “ polemics ” 
in the mental equipment of the indoctrinated Communist. A foreign 
representative at a recent international conference told me that one 
morning he received a message to the effect that M. Molotov would 
like to see him at his hotel. He was somewhat embarrassed by this 
invitation, since on the day before M. Molotov had delivered a long 
and impassioned oration in which he had accused my friend of 
being both a Fascist beast and the lackey of the capitalist war- 
mongers. But when he called upon M. Molotov and hinted that 
his invectives of the day before had been a trifle wounding, the 
Russian Minister assumed an expression of injured consternation. 
“ But that,” said M. Molotov, “ was merely polemics.” 

« « . 7. 

It is possible for these reasons that Soviet propaganda is intended 
mainly for consumption within their own areas, and is not addressed 
to those who live and love and worry in partibus infidelium. Yet 


whereas we may be mistaken in attributing too literal a significance 
to their wild utterances, yet there exists the opposite danger that 
we may fall into the habit of discounting them entirely, and of 
thereby ignoring both the intentions which they reveal and the 
effects which, within their own area of attention, they are calculated 
to produce. It would be an error, for instance, to underestimate the 
importance of the reception given by the Soviet Press and wireless 
to the seven-pronged olive-branch tendered to them on March 17th 
by Mr. Dean Acheson. The American Secretary of State delivered 
in California a speech of the utmost moderation, in which he sug- 
gested that there were seven directions in which the Soviet Govern- 
ment, did they so desire, could give evidence of their goodwill. 
They could join with the West in uniting the two sundered halves 
of Germany, in providing that free elections are held for the whole 
country, and in thereby securing a Government representing a united 
Germany with which a definite treaty of peace could be concluded. 
He suggested that Russia could abandon her artificial obstructions 
to the conclusion of a treaty of peace with Japan, and that she could 
join with us in liberating unhappy Austria from her prolonged 
servitude and by restoring to that deserving country the unity and 
peace which are now, and quite unscrupulously, denied to her. He 
suggested that Russia might withdraw her military and police forces 
from her satellite countries, and enable the peoples of those countries 
to elect the Governments which they desired. And he suggested that 
Russia should discuss realistic methods for controlling the use and 
manufacture of the atomic and hydrogen bombs. 
. + + + 

These were not provocative or menacing proposals: they were 
proposals which will commend themselves to all reasonable men. 
Mr. Acheson also suggested that, if Russia wished to provide 
evidence that she admitted the possibility of the coexistence of the 
Western and the Eastern systems, she might cease attributing false 
motives to the rulers and statesmen of the Western world, and might 
resume the accustomed courtesies and conventions of diplomatic 
intercourse. It may be utopian to assume that, in the present phase 
of the cold war, relations of trust and cordiality can be established 
between the two systems, but if the Russians believe that it is 
possible that the two systems can coexist without exposing the world 
to a third conflagration, then assuredly Mr. Acheson's proposals 
represent an excellent opportunity for relaxing the present largely 
artificial tension. It is self-evident that diplomacy conducted by 
insult or invective can never lead to understanding, and that no dip- 
lomatic missions can possibly function if constantly exposed to inter- 
ference, injury, delation and defamation. The reception accorded 
to Mr. Acheson’s proposals was discouraging in the extreme. The 
full blare of Soviet propaganda was turned on to denounce these 
temperate suggestions as flagrant instances of capitalist war- 
mongering : no correct Communist could hesitate for one moment 
to reject them as typical of the cunning hypocrisy of the bourgeois 
mind. 

* * * * 

It cannot be denied that the American Secretary of State made 
a carefully considered and temperate offer, and that it was 
publicly rejected in the most abusive terms. Those thoughtless 
people whose minds are affected by proverbs may repeat the adage, 
“It takes two to make a quarrel.” We all know very well that, 
in fact, it only takes one. But it does take two to make friends. 
And it is clear (if any further evidence were required) from this 
crude rejection of the Californian olive-branch that the Russians, so 
far from wishing to make friends, desire to prolong and envenom 
animosity. Stalin in the past has stated that there is no reason why 
the two systems should not coexist. The reply returned to Mr. 
Acheson's seven points does not suggest to us that this statement 
has bitten very deep into the consciousness of the Politburo. The 
virulence of their rejoinder can only leave us in a mood of anxious 
despair. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 

«Detective Story.” By Sidney Kingsley. (Princes.) 
To compare (as I see somebody has done) this American play with 
the British film called The Blue Lamp seems to me rather far- 
fetched ; but you could easily, and perhaps suggestively, contrast 
them. Detective Story shows us three crowded hours of not 
particularly glorious life in the detective squad room of a New 
York police station. As with The Blue Lamp, its purpose is docu- 
mentary as well as dramatic; an exciting central story competes 
for our interest with the professional mysteries of police routine. 
But there the comparison ends and the contrasts begin. To a certain 
extent this was bound to be the case, for the maintenance of law 
and order in New York presents problems differing in degree, and 
sometimes in kind, from those which confront the Metropolitan 
police. But apart from this there is a fundamental difference in 
approach. The Blue Lamp tried to keep everything life-size, using 
under-statement as a deflationary agent whenever the appearance 
of objectivity was threatened. In Mr. Kingsley’s play everything 
tends to get larger than life, so that we do not come away from it, 
as we do from The Blue Lamp, feeling that what we have seen does 
more or less correspond—in its essentials as well as in its trimmings 
—to what actually goes on in a police station. 

There may, of course, be detectives like Macleod whose idealism 
has been twisted into relentless inhumanity by a streak of inherited 
sadism, and some of them may be married to girls who, though 
distinguished for the nobility of their characters, did undergo, before 
their marriage, an operation for abortion following a love-affair 
with a racketeer. But when Macleod’s superior invites both 
Macleod’s wife and her former lover to come to the police station 
(where Macleod, who has just beaten up the abortionist, is still on 
duty) in order to cross-question her about the illegal operation 
performed on her seven years earlier, I find it difficult—indeed I 
find it impossible—to believe that what we are witnessing can justly 
be described as a tranche de vie. 

Detective Story is, in fact, an effective melodrama, marred only 
slightly by those pretensions to philosophy which—as in so much 
contemporary American drama—never seem to carry us beyond 
a vague self-pity. It is acted by a large, reasonably competent cast 
led by Mr. Douglass Montgomery. The producer, Mr. David Gray, 
has tackled with fair success the difficult task presented by a stage 
on which only a minority of the numerous characters are at any 
given time soliciting our attention, the remainder being just left 
lying about until their services are required, like the reserve ferrets 


in a bag. PETER FLEMING. 
BALLET 
(Sadler’s Wells.) 
MICHAEL SOMES’s ballet was warmly acclaimed when it was pre- 
sented at Sadler’s Wells on Tuesday night. The audience was 
showing its appreciation of a dancer’s first attempt at choreography ; 
but doubtless it was also expressing approval of Sadler’s Wells's 
policy of experimentation, urging, at the same time, that it be still 
wider and bolder as finances permit. The importance of our junior 
ballet company cannot be over-estimated. Besides unselfishly pro- 
viding Covent Garden with some of its best dancers, it fulfils an 
even more important function—that of affording opportunities to 
young choreographers upon whom the senior company must 
eventually rely for fresh impetus. 

Mr. Somes has wisely chosen a simple theme, which he treats 
with gaiety and sensitivity. It is good to see that his production 
is treated entirely in balletic terms. Without any startling originality 

not to be expected in a first essay—he has staged a modest and 
charming little ballet of which he need not be ashamed. His mis- 
takes are those probably common to most newcomers in this field 
Some of the arrangements are too long-drawn-out ; his cast is larger 
than the ballet demands, and he seems to find it unwieldy ; and in 
the pas de deux his lifts over-strain in their efforts to be effective 
His curtain is a delightful touch, but throughout the ballet one 
wishes that he had drawn a sharper contrast between the characters 
of the Village Boy and the Bather, excellently danced by Pirmin 
Trecu and David Blair respectively. 

Sophie Fedorovitche’s set is good, but her costumes do not come 
up to the standard expected of this experienced artist Beach 
costumes are, in reality, so fantastic nowadays that a designer has 
to go several steps further in order to make them sufficiently 


«Summer Interlude.” 





theatrical. Neither are the sixteenth-century Italian airs arranged 
by Respighi the happiest of choices ; many of them demand stately 
movements in rich and formal dresses at a time when the company 
is gaily romping in scanty beach attire. These defects, however, 
do not wholly detract from a pleasurable little ballet, which should 
find no difficulty in holding its place in the repertoire of the 
company. LILLIAN BROWSE. 


CINEMA 


“On the Town.” (Empire.) “Young Man of Music.” (Odeon.) 
——“Appointment with Danger.” (Plaza.) 





On The Town is a musical which makes no pretensions to be 
anything else. It has no story, unless you can call a day in the 
lives of three sailors seeing New York a story, and there cannot be 
more than ten minutes in all in which the human voice is heard 
speaking. It opens with one of the gayest, most exhilarating numbers 
I have ever heard in my life, by Mr. Leonard Bernstein. At the 
Press show this had such an effect on the critics that they clapped, 
and then sat back feeling immensely foolish ; for there is nothing 
in the world more silly than applauding celluloid. Having scaled 
the heights of enjoyment, one must needs descend into the valleys, 
but these are not deep or dark, and are full of singing and dancing 
and nigh to bursting their slopes with vigour. Here you have then 
Messrs. Frank Sinatra, Gene Kelly and Jules Munshin and the 
Misses Vera-Ellen, Ann Miller and Betty Garrett radiating atomic 
energy, filling the eye and ear with dances and songs superbly 
executed and guaranteed to make the heart leap, staglike, in the 
breast, from sheer joie de vivre. 


* * * * 


Also devoted to music, but this time to the mournful cries of 
the trumpet, is Young Man of Music. Mr. Kirk Douglas plays 
the part of the youth whose only desire in life is to hit a higher 
note than anyone else. and who finds no happiness save in blowing 
apoplectically down his instrument. Neither Miss Doris Day nor 
Miss Lauren Bacall can seduce him from his love, and when this 
brassy mistress of his fails him—trumpeters, it seems, blow them- 
selves out quite soon—he sinks lower than a double bass ; into the 
gutter, in fact. 

Mr. Douglas is extremely good as this strange misfit in society, 
and makes the character convincing and touching. As he steals 
away to play to himself in lonely corners, one senses the unhappi- 
ness of the misunderstood man. He plays, of course, divinely, for 
at the invisible end of the trumpet is Mr. Harry James, the god of 
hepeats. There is also Mr. Hoagy Carmichael at the piano. So 
for jive fans this film provides a feast of the sounds they like best. 
Others of a more classical mind may wonder if the soul of this 
trumpeter is worth saving. 
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Appointment with Danger is a routine thriller with Mr. Alan 
Ladd as the cop who goes to work for the crooks he is striving to 
catch. The only novelty in this not very original film is the intro- 
duction of Miss Phyllis Calvert to the réle of a nun. It is curious, 
but, although I have barely exchanged a dozen words with nuns, 
I know Miss Calvert’s voice to be completely un-nunlike. She looks 
pure and simple, but the series of unworldly remarks she is called 
upon to make have a timbre of sophistication which prevent one 
from believing in her for a moment. Miss Jan Stirling as a 
gangster’s be-bop-loving moll is delightfully nitwitted, and has some 
of the few good lines to speak, and Mr. Henry Morgan gives a 
brief but intelligent sketch of a sentimental murderer. On the whole, 
this picture has nothing new to offer, and down to the same old 
fight in the same old factory runs pretty true to pattern. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


THe bicentenary of the death of J. S. Bach falls in July of this 
year, but the festival celebrations by the Bach Choir have naturally 
enough taken the form of performances of the St. John and St. 
Matthew Passions during the appropriate season. 

Our English enthusiasm for Bach, though something of a mystery, 
does us credit, and the performances of both Passions witnessed 
to the loving attention to detail, both choral and orchestral, and the 
fine musical sense of Dr. Jacques. The fact that the Albert Hall 
was half empty for the S’. John Passion though quite full for the 
St. Matthew Passion shows that not only musical values are con- 
cerned. In fact the St. Matthew Passion on Passion Sunday has 
become an institution, a peculiarly English institution owing its 
popularity to the spirit of community as well as to love of music 
and presumably—in a country where, according to recent statistics, 
seventy-nine per cent. of the total population own no Church 
allegiance and practise no religion—as much to vestigial as to live 
and actual religious faith. Such an institution, excellent in itself, 
is not without dangers for the work around which it crystallises. 
Traditions very soon form, some of which have their origin in the 
chance circumstances of earlier years and have no intrinsic connec- 
tion whatever with the work. 

In the matter of soloists, for instance, the tendency seems to be 
to prefer the well-tried, familiar singers to newer blood and to rate 
a general sense of “oratorio style” infinitely higher than purely 
vocal qualities. It is perhaps by a remnant of Puritan feeling that 
Bach audiences consider pure vocal tone of such nugatory impor- 
tance in soloists—that same Puritan feeling which prompts Professor 
Dent in a recent article on opera to fulminate against those who 
“ profess to regard the mere emission of vocal tone as the supremely 
important factor.” If not supremely important, beauty of tone 
must surely be considered by any musician as of at least very 
superior importance, whether it is in a singer or an instrumentalist. 
Those who heard Peter Pears and George James in the Sr. John 
Passion must surely have realised that Bach’s vocal music—owing 
to its instrumental lines and generally thin texture—demands pure 
beauty of tone almost more than any other, and is quite insufficiently 
realised by singers chiefly remarkable for musical intelligence, 
sobriety of temperament or other sterling qualities of character. 

In the case of Mr. Pears particularly, a voice of the right pitch 
and tone-colour combines with a finely disciplined sensibility to 
give us a very nearly perfect Evangelist, who eschews the drawing- 
room effects which mar Eric Greene’s interpretation and never 
allows drama to descend to the melodramatic. William Herbert, 
too, in the St. Matthew Passion showed himself well equipped as a 
Bach singer both vocally and intellectually. The singers who 
took the part of Christ, David Franklin in the one case and Robert 
Irwin in the other, were most unfortunately chosen, having neither 
the vocal nor the temperamental qualifications. The conventional 
halo of heavy, ninteenth-century-organ tone which surrounded the 
part of Christ in the St. John Passion was a serious stylistic blot, 
and the problem of numbers and volume of orchestra and chorus 
—both absolutely considered and in relation to each other—was 
not always satisfactorily solved. 

Will the eventual emergence in this country, as we hope, of a 
class of operatic singers of the first order and able to compare with 
those of any other nation lead to a change in our conception of 
oratorio singing ? It is possible that our comparatively undramatic 
national temperament will always be happier in the concert-hall, 
but a fertilisation of oratorio by the highest operatic ideals would 
be a happier, and in fact a wholly welcome, alternative. 

MARTIN COOPER 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It may almost be claimed on behalf of the town, or at any rate the 
suburb, that it is more eloquent of the spring than the country. Whole 
Streets are lined with species of the prunus family in very full flower, and 
the earlier sorts seem to be preferred. I should doubt whether any 
species has so rapidly increased in circulation as the autumnal Variety 
of Prunus Sub-hirtella. I have seen specimens in full flower wherever 
I have been. The blossom is rather small and white compared, say, with 
the almond or P. Pissardii, often to be seen blooming beside it : but it 
is often very spring-like in spite of its adjective Autumnalis. The town, 
too, is earlier, sometimes weeks earlier, than the country, in leaf as well 
as flower. One notices this especially in such shrubs as the privet, partly 
because the old leaves that fell long ago in the town still obscure the 
new leaves in the country, for the privet, like the blackberry, is on the 
way to becoming an evergreen. The spring appearances that the town 
ag are the bees and the butterflies, but not necessarily the immigrant 
irds. 


MARCH 31, 


Bird Victims 


Those who go down to the seaside in holiday times will not, I fear, 
find any improvement in the dispersal of oil. The refuse still makes 
some bathing beaches on the West Coast offensive to man and beast, 
In places even the fish suffer, for the botany of the floor of the sea is 
affected. Sea-birds, of course, are the worst sufferers. If they swim into 
a patch of this oily waste, they usually die of it; and those who find 
the sufferers often decide that the kindest action is to put an end to 
their sufferings. To save them is not easy, but it can be done. Careful 
treatment with petro! will restore the fouled feathers to their proper use; 
and the birds have on occasion shown an altogether surprising sense of 
the doctor’s treatment. Some international efforts have been made to put 
an end to the ejection of these waste oils from ships ; and it should be 
as unnecessary to foul the sea with the sort of oil that troubles the water 
as to poison the rivers with the pollution of towns. The question is, of 
course, essentially international and should concern international 
agencies ; but Britain might very well take a lead and set an example. 


Revived Pheasants 


One of the few small indications of recovery from the tyranny of 
war is the new permission accorded to farmers and landowners to rear 
pheasants if they want to. Not a very large number of landowners are 
in a position to re-start artificial breeding; and a good many do not 
even wish to. One of the sportsman’s surprises every year since 1940, 
when rearing ceased, has been the continued multiplicity of pheasants. 
In some places the birds appear to have increased ever since breeding 
was forbidden ; and the foolish old theory that pheasants were inefficient 
parents has been quite exploded. Altogether the species has been vindi- 
cated. It has such a particular taste in noxious insects that in some 
woodless areas pheasants have been successfully introduced for the good 
of the farms; and they have flourished along Fenland dykes not less 
than in orthodox woods. In one paddock I detected pheasants at the work 
of eating the bulbous roots of buttercups, a surprisingly kindly act. It 
is curious that in places wild pheasants have flourished in years when 
partridges have declined, though by general acknowledgement both sexes 
of this native bird are ideal parents, while the pheasant is polygamous. 


Vanished Denizens 


How the denizens of an area vary through the generations! I read 
this week an appreciation of the Fens by Charles Kingsley who picked 
out as typical of the district the great copper butterfly, the buzzards 
and the kites, all in quantity, Today buzzards are rarer than harriers, 
kites and great coppers wholly absent. Attempts, not wholly vain, 
have been made to reintroduce this splendid butterfly and its host plant, 
but it is not quite the same variety and certainly not in quantity. May 
we expect that the kite, now restored as a nesting species to Wales, 
will move across to the east as its numbers increase ? 


In the Garden 


All gardeners are flooded with catalogues, many of them illustrated in 
most gorgeous colour. One claims that its bulbs and the rest are 
cheaper because the expense of coloured pictures has been forgone. 
This hails from South Lincolnshire which now becomes a real rival to 
Holland on the eastern edge of that shallow valley which we call the 
North Sea. Even the Lincolnshire nurserymen still import and sell Dutch 
bulbs, which retain their leadership ; but the Spalding neighbourhood is 
almost as well worth a visit in tulip time as even Haarlem. The Wash 
and the Zuider Zee are near akin, and some day the first also will perhaps 
be reclaimed. Much of it is ready, quite ready. W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION—No. II 
Report by R. Kennard Davis 


A prize of £5 was offered for a poem in twelve lines beginning :— 
Bravely in my garden grow 
Drangea (high) and Belia (low) . . . 

The opening couplet had been flitting abuut the back of my 
mind for a long time, and I had never succeeded in adding to it. 
| awaited the entries, therefore, with some trepidation. Would 
there be any ? Would everyone else prove to have been baffled 
as | was? I need not have feared. As the postman delivered the 
swollen envelopes from the Spectator oflice, and I turned out their 
contents, | became amazed at the number and the ingenuity of 
the poems presented for my judgement; thankful, too, that my 
wife possessed an encyclopaedia of gardening. 

I should like to begin by expressing my gratitude to the com- 
petitors for their legibility. Only two of all the scripts sent in were 
at all hard to decipher ; one of these proved to be among the best 
half-dozen, when I managed to read it! Thanks, too, to those who 
added a list of the plants whose names they had put through the 
mangle ; this saved me a lot of research in the volume referred 
to above. 

Now for the criticism. What was required, to match the open- 
ing, was a set of punning lines that should flow easily and make 
good, plausible nonsense, with, if possible, a touch of wit and 
imagination. I felt obliged to eliminate, to start with, those who 
made no attempt to keep up the punning, despite the fact that 
some of them had written pleasing littke poems. Next came a 
large phalanx of the merely ingenious, who sent in what were 
little more than rhyming catalogues of inverted botanical names. 
“Lamens” were sick by platoons, and “Anthuses” died in 
battalions! I gave up counting the “Cusses” that crew, and the 
“Detias” that went! There were many who spoiled promising 
attempts by a single weak couplet, a false rhyme or a few redundant 
syllables. One good effort was disqualified because the writer tried 
to work in an extra couplet by treating the two opening lines as 
one and matching them with another of double length. 

There were several politicians, who rang the changes on Urnum 
(Lab) and Volvulus (Con), with references to Atis (Clem) and 
Gella (Nye) ; not without introducing Thrift and Honesty. How- 
ever, | feel strongly that politics are out of place in the garden. 

J. M. Couper sent a protest which, I feel, deserves quotation. 

Bravely in my garden grow 

Drangea (high) and Belia (low). 
—Society is all for rude 

Pedestrian exactitude : 

No unassuming beauty that 

May quietly be Marvelled at. 

Yet we do ill to make life lie 

With Belia (low) and Drangea (high) 
And would do well to travel back 
The long three-hundred-year-ly track 
To gardens (plain) that poets stir 
To rhyme in neat tetrameter. 

Dr. P. H. Hewitt’s cgntribution may be of interest to smokers, 
and others, in these difficult times. 

Bravely in my garden grow 
Drangea (high) and Belia (low). 
Alkaloidal lobeline, 

Substitutes for nicotine. 

No more saying, “ Player’s Please” 
Smoking Belia’s heady leaves. 
When my stomach feels abuse 
Drangea (high) is what I use. 

For her roots (now so they say) 
Make, on grinding, Powder (grey). 
Nearest to the drug I know; 
Drargyri (hy) cum Creta Co! 

It is difficult to make a selection from a large number of com- 
mendable poems. Among those which I liked were the entries 
submitted by Mrs. Phyllis Camps, D.E.E.C., Miss S. E. Eddis, Mrs. 
S. Battersby, Anne Outram, Mrs. Anita Evans, Rev. E. R. Micklem, 
Mrs. M. Stanier, Hugh Lyon, W.A.C., Dr. F. O. Brown (whose 
puns were particularly scandalous), and W. T. Williams (who 
combined learning with profanity). I salute “ Bretoni” for a gallant 
effort, and Ivy Barnsdall, Robert Macdonald and Linda Hillier for 
promising work. 
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I recommend that a first prize of £3 be awarded to Margaret 
Usborne, in spite of a rather weak first couplet, and a second 
prize of £2 to P. M. for the better of two good entries. It will be 
noticed that neither prize-winner adheres strictly to the pattern 
of inversion set in the original couplet. I think so much latitude 
is legitimate, as long as the spirit of paronomasia is maintained. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(Miss MARGARET USBORNE) 


Bravely in my garden grow 

Drangea (high) and Belia (low). 

And there on lawns of brightest green 

Are Aconight and Daysy seen. 

There Maidens Blush when Cockscombs pass, 
Eyebright, to court Alyssum lass. 

But Rose is Prim, though William’s Sweet 
And Love-lies-bleeding at her feet. 

Poor Robin, watching o’er his Phlox, 
Seeks Heartsease, while his Daphne mocks, 
She scorns the Shepherd’s Purse, I’m told, 
And vows, with Thrift, she’ll Marigold. 


SECOND PRIZE 
(P.M.) 

Bravely in my garden grow 
Drangea (high) and Belia (low) 
And, like notes that chime, reply 
Maria (low) and Biscus (high) 
Larkspur here, and there’s Acorus— 
Our Petunias sounding for us!— 
Paeonies with praises ring, 
Lin and Wist their arias sing 
In the Everlasting hum 

. (Perpetuum Ammobium!) 
With Dittany and Trillium 
I raise to God my Helianthemum., 


Spectator Competition—No. 13 
Set by Guy Kendall 


Mr. Hersert READ, in his book on Wordsworth, expresses the 
opinion that the poet's abrupt flight from France in 1793 was due 
to the fact that he was in danger of arrest owing to his friendship 
with a prominent Girondiste. A prize of £5, which may be divided, 
is offered for fifteen lines of a description of his trial before a 
revolutionary tribunal as it might have appeared in “ The Prelude” 
if the arrest had in fact taken place. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition” and must be 
received not later than April 6th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of April 14th. 
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LETTERS TO 


Mr. Stassen’s Granny 

Sirn,—Sir Heneage Ogilvie, in the Spectator of March 17th, describes an 
article on the British National Health Service recently published in an 
American journal by Mr. Harold Stassen as “ dishonest rubbish.” It is 
surely a little ridiculous for Sir Heneage to adopt to Mr. Stassen this 
de haut en bas attitude. Mr. Stassen is President of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and is widely regarded in America as an_ inevitable 
future President of the United States. It is to the credit of so busy a 
man that he should take the trouble to come to England to find out for 
himself what is happening in our Health Service after eighteen months’ 
trial. It was wise of him to probe the feeling of the younger members 
of the profession who will be called upon to work the Service. 

I submit that Sir Heneage has committed far more numerous and 
more serious blunders than Mr. Stassen. I will cite only two examples: — 

1. Sir Heneage ascribes the present critical congestion in the hospitals 
to the confusion inseparable from the initiation of the new 
Service. But that congestion is ever increasing, not diminishing. Mr. 
Stassen’s granny would have a much poorer chance of admission to 
hospital in 1950 than she had in 1949. Dr. Gardner, Regius Professor 
of Medicine at Oxford University, in a recent address declared that the 
waiting list in Oxford hospitals alone now reaches 10,000 and is added 
to at the rate of 2,000 every year. The waiting lists at London hospitals 
are approaching 100,000. These figures destroy Sir Heneage’s argument. 
A much more valid explanation presents itself. Under the N.H.1. rules 
the doctor's panel was limited to 2,500 patients. The general practitioner 
in the National Health Service is so poorly paid that he cannot make a 
living unless he takes on a panel of over 4,000 patients. With such 
a panel it has been computed that the doctor cannot give more than three 
to four minutes to individual patients. Any case which requires longer 
consideration is sent to the hospital, which thus becomes filled with 
relatively trivial cases to the exclusion of serious illness. 

2. Sir Heneage tries to establish an analogy between memrbers of the 
Buchmanite Brotherhood, who, he says, fled to America at the outset of 
war SO as to escape conscription here, and those numerous young British 
doctors who prefer to seek practice in the Dominions, where medicine 
is free, rather than to submit to the personal dictation of the Minister 
of Health. Perhaps Sir Heneage is unaware of the stranglehold over 
the profession which the Minister exercises. The Act of 1946, described 
by an English High Court Judge as “ a miracle of ineptitude,” empowers 
the present Minister, an ex-coal-miner with no experience of the pro- 
blems he has to face, to determine by regulations alone “the qualifica- 
tions, remuneration, and conditions of service” of every employee under 
the Act. Regulations mean, in effect, personal rule by the Minister, and 
thus constitute absolute dictatorship. Sir Heneage cannot have, as I 
have, an intimate knowledge of the young doctors who have thus 
emigrated. They are, in fact, the cream of the profession. 

Sir Heneage is singularly ill-informed as to the position of universal 
compulsory health insurance in the United States. That movement is as 
dead as mutton It never had any enthusiastic support outside the 
Labour-Communist associations. It is significant that Lenin himself 
declared that “socialised medicine is the keystone to the arch of the 
Socialist State.” No less than five separate attempts to impose such 
a scheme were made in Congress in 1939, 1943, 1945, 1947 and 1949. 
All were defeated, and the sponsors have given up the hopeless struggle. 
Mr. Truman, who on his election promised to bring in a new compulsory 
health insurance Bill in the first session of the present year, has found 
it convenient to postpone the presentation indefinitely —I am, &c., 

E. GRAHAM-LITTLE. 
SW. 


Health Costs 


Sirn,—As a near neighbour of yours and as administrator of the largest 
teaching hospital group in London, I cannot let Dr. Piney’s cheap sneers 

j issue of March 17th at hospital administrative staffs go 
unanswered. We are approaching the close of a financial year, so that 
figures are not yet availabie for a full year’s working cost of individual 
hospitals or groups of hospitals in the Health Service. In 1947, according 
to the published statistics, the London teaching hospital administrative 
costs averaged three per cent. of their total cost. Today, with the 
tremendous rise in the price of commodities and in salaries and wages 
for doctors, nurses, domestic and other staffs, this percentage is certain 
to be considerably reduced ; at the hospital which I have the honour to 
serve it is estimated to be approximately nine per cent. In the case of non- 
teaching hospitals an effort, possibly not understood by Dr. Piney, is 
being made to co-ordinate groups of hospitals of all sorts and sizes so as 
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to provide a hospital service such as has been needed but has not been 
provided in the past. There has certainly been a growth of clerical staffs 
in hospitals ; in addition to increased committee work this is also partly 
at the request of the medical staff to ensure that adequate case records 
are kept and partly to take such non-nursing matters as appointments 
away from the nursing staff. 

Hospital groups today represent vast capital assets in which annual 
expenditure may vary between a half million and a million pounds per 
group. All taxpayers must admit that financial control, which means 
administrative staff, is necessary to ensure that such groups are run on 
business-like lines. I could almost agree with Dr. Piney about the 
supplies officers where, as he says, they order supplies previously ordered 
by such people as the pharmacist, until I think of hospitals taken over 
from the leading local authorities, where a patient’s linen allowed of a 
change once in six weeks, or again where enough cutlery for six had to 
serve a large nurses’ dining-room. 

I look forward, Sir, to seeing the hospital service of this couhtry made 
into as co-ordinated a service as one of the fighting services. This will 
need the best kind of administration, and it would be a poor economy in 
the long run to get this “ on the cheap.”—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

T. F. W. Mackeown, 
Administrator and Secretary. 


1950 





University College Hospital, W.C.1. 


The Flying Sauce-boat 


Sir,—During our five months’ lecture and reading tour in the United 
States, Sir Osbert Sitwell and I could not, obviously, meet every citizen 
of that great nation. We were under the impression, however, and so is 
every American, that we either met, or, at least, heard of, every literary 
figure of any importance. Mr. Harry T. Moore, who airs his views in 
the Spectator of March 27th, has never come within our cognisance, 
We know that the Americans are ahead of us in science, but evidently 
you have stolen a march on them in discovering Mr. Harry T. Moore, 
of Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. I cannot imagine that the Americans 
possess a microscope of such power. The mere fact that Mr. Harry T. 
Moore has written a book on Mr Steinbeck and on D. H. Lawrence 
does not constitute his opinion infallible. What kind of books are they? 
And who is he ? 

Naturally, Miss du Maurier’s The Parasites is a best-seller in the 
U.S.A., as it would be anywhere. Miss du Maurier is a most highly 
competent writer of sensational fiction. And for all I know. Miss 
Elizabeth Goudge may be the same, and may also be a best-seller. I 
have not read her. And naturally Mr. Moore, clinging, as he does, 
to Mr. Steinbeck’s mane, would be attracted by the title of Miss 
du Maurier’s book. (Mr. Lawrence is dead, so I leave him out. But he 
is the prey of certain people) No doubt Mr. Moore is shocked that 
Professor Tindall does not mention Miss du Maurier and Miss Goudge 
in his Forces in Modern Literature. \t is therefore not surprising that he 
goes so far as to say that a Mr. Edmund Wilson cannot read Mr. 
Maugham. Who cares if he can, or can’t ? 

Mr. Harry T. Moore has evidently led a very sheltered life in the 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. He has not, apparently, heard of Professor 
Toynbee. He makes no mention of Mr. W. B, Yeats, though he exerts 
an immense influence in America, as elsewhere. He /as, apparently, 
heard of Mr. T. S. Eliot (and this surprises me), but mentions only 
The Cocktail Party. He is completely uninstructed about British poetry 
and its reception in America. Messrs. Auden and Spender are indeed 
greatly admired. Long may they be so. 

But he is entirely wrong about other poets of British birth. Mr. Dylan 
Thomas is having the great success he deserves on his tour. Ten thousand 
people were turned away from one joint reading given by Sir Osbert 
Sitwell and myself. The fact that the whole of the front page and two- 
thirds of another page of the New York Herald Tribune's literary supple- 
ment was devoted to my The Canticle of the Rose hardly shows a lack 
of interest in British poets! I should be ungrateful to the enthusiastic 
and warm appreciation shown us throughout America were I not to state 
these facts. 

As this person’s comments are highly damaging as well as entirely 
untrue, as regards poetry, I shall be obliged if you will publish my letter. 
It is really intolerable that a paper of the Spectator’s standing should 
submit, naively, to being fed such rubbish as this written by Mr. Moore. 
Mr. Moore had better apologise immediately to Mr. Dylan Thomas, 
Sir Osbert Sitwell and myself—as the three latest poets who have visited 
America.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Epitn SITWELL. 

Renishaw Hall, Renishaw, near Sheffield. 
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{By a regrettable printer's error one line was printed twice and another 
dine was omitted altogether in the paragraph introducing Mr. Moore's 
article. The line which was omitted mentioned that Mr. Moore was a 
contributor to Atlantic, New Republic, Poetry and the Saturday Review. 
—Eb., Spectator.] 


“You Have Waked Me Too Soon” 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson was surely hardly fair to the humanity of 
our great teaching hospitals. I have recently had to spend six wecks 
in a public ward in a North of England hospital. Throughout that time 
I was treated by nurses and doctors alike as an adult, responsible, even 
reasonable, human being. 1 was kept informed about my treatment with 
explanations, and all my questions were answered fully and courteously. 
We were not regarded as “a series of bodies which ought to be inarticu- 
late.” We did start our day at 5 a.m., but we ended it at 8.30 p.m., and 
] for one was usually very thankful when 5 a.m. arrived, followed shortly 
by breakfast. Although, being Irish, | am naturally lawless, | never found 
myself up against any petty “unnecessary regulations” (apart from a 
slight difference of opinion I had with my doctor about when I should 
start to walk). Seeing all patients impartially receiving the same loving 
service, | realised for the first time how very good our hospitals are. 


Although the Royal Victoria Infirmary, Newcastle-on-Tyne, is known 
to be one of the best hospitals in the country, I cannot believe it is 
unique. I am convinced that the other great teaching hospitals, if they 
cannot exceed the R V.1.’s high standard of true humanity, come near 
enough to it to leave their patients with no cause for complaint.—Yours 
truly, A. C. Hamory. 

Ladies’ Carlton Club, 5 Grosvenor Place, Hyde Park Corner, S.W.1. 


Sir,—I was glad to see that most of those who wrote to Mr. Harold 
Nicolson about their hospital experiences after his review of Denton 
Welch's book raised “the familiar complaint that they are roused from 
their uncertain slumbers at 5 a.m.” It is indeed a familiar complaint, 
about a hardship which “ above all others causes resentment and distress.” 
I have known cases in which the deaths of patients have been attributed 
by their relations to this matutinal curtailment of rest; many more in 
which recovery has been retarded ; many more again in which hospital 
life has been made an exhausting misery by what Mr. Nicolson calls 
“this exacting habit.” Sick people sleep fitfully, and should be allowed 
to sleep late ; often they only drop asleep in the small hours, to be roused 
unrested after two or three hours for the long, weary day. The reason 
given is that the night staff have to do the washing and tidying before the 
day staff take over. But surely hospitals exist primarily for patients, not 
for the convenience of nursing routine. Admittedly the day nurses have 
plenty to do as it is; but if the health and comfort of the patients were 
a priority consideration, the thing could be arranged somehow. To be 
roused at five and washed, then to lie exhausted with nothing to do for 
hours, when you might have been recuperating with sleep, is a grievance 
both physical and mental. Mr. Nicolson, with his courteous and charac- 
teristic tolerance, says the layman “is at a loss to determine on which 
side the correct argument lies.” Surely not. The layman knows quite 
well that what causes unnecessary suffering to patients is wrong and 
The Ministry of Health should turn its attention to 
Ex-PATIENT. 


should be altered 
this Yours, &c. 


The Church and the State 


Sin,— May I suggest that we should be strictly accurate, even when we 
revive a controversy of nearly a quarter of a century ago ? Certain 
details appear to have escaped Mr. Armstrong's memory. He admits 
that the Church Assembly (all three Houses voting together) passed the 
proposed Book by 396 votes to 153, but adds: “ Nevertheless, there 
was among the laity a very considerable body of adverse opinion.” 
What does he mean by “ very considerable” ? When the three Houses 
voted separately, that of the Laity passed it by 230 to 92. In the House 
of Lords the measure was passed by 241 to 88. In twenty-six Diocesan 
Conferences a vote was taken on the subject, the result being that 81 per 
cent. of the members were in favour of the new Book. 


Mr. Armstrong goes on to say: “ There can be little doubt that the 
Book would have been sanctioned but for its alterations in our beautiful 
Service of Holy Communion.” To many that Service is inexpressibly 
dear simply and solely because they have loved it from childhood and 
have never known any other. Nor indeed can one justly blame them for 
this. But on the other hand there are many who have studied liturgical 
principles, and who in consequence are disposed to be critical of what is 
sometimes referred to as “ our incomparable liturgy.” 


Finally, Mr. Armstrong specifies four “ lamentable stumbling-blocks,” 
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and deplores the fact that these were not removed in the 1928 Book: “A 
Book revised on these lines would be welcomed among the laity . . ” 
Seeing that Mr. Armstrong apparently claims to voice the opinions of 
“the laity,” it seems strange that he has not studied the proposed Book 
of 1928 with greater care. The four “ stumbling-blocks” to which he 
objects, the removal of which would have made the Book welcome to 
“the laity,” are: the Quicunque Vult, obscure and unchristian verses 
in the Psalter, “ resurrection of the flesh,” and children “ conceived and 
born in sin.” But every one of these was amended in the proposed 
Book of 1928! A revised translation of the Quicunque Vult was included 
side by side with the existing one, and for the future the recitation jn 
church of this so-called creed was to be optional. The objectionable 
passages in the Psalms were bracketed, and were to be omitted at the 
discretion of the Minister. “ Resurrection of the flesh ” (in the Baptismal 
Services) was changed to ™ resurrection of the body” (as at Mattins 
and Evensong), and “ forasmuch as all men are conceived and born in 
sin” (at the beginning of the Baptismal Office) was changed to ™ seeing 
that all men are from their birth prone to sin.” 


Archdeacon McDonald states: “The House of Commons jin 1928 
would have approved of the Revised Prayer Book had the Church 
authorities agreed to omit from it permission for reservation of the 
sacrament for the sick.” Whether he or Mr. Armstrong, or both, or 
neither, is right, | do not profess to say with any certainty, but I trust 
that the fact that an article on the subject (The Revised Liturgy) from 
my pen appeared in the Spectator as far back as Februry 26th, 1927, 
justifies my joining in the present discussion.—Faithfully yours, 

The Old Vicarage, Blackford, Wedmore. G. F. PoLtarp. 


Sirn,—Mr. Felvus Walker misapprehends the position. There is no desire 
“to deprive any churchman of his right of final appeal to the Crown in 
ecclesiastical causes.” It is the nature of the court through which that 
appeal should be made that is at issue. That great lawyer Sir Edward 
Coke put the point very clearly in Caudrey’s Case: “As in temporal 
causes the King, by the mouth of the judges in his courts of justice, doth 
judge and determine the same by the temporal laws of England: so in 
causes ecclesiastical and spiritual (the conusance whereof belong not to 
the common laws of England) the same are to be determined and decided 
by ecclesiastical judges according to the King’s ecclesiastical laws of 
this realm.” 

By all means let any aggrieved party in a spiritual case appeal to the 
Crown, but let the Crown give its decision through properly qualified 
Spiritual judges, and not aliow lay courts to decide spiritual questions. 
If this rule had been observed in the last century we should not have 
had such scandalous absurdities as Lord Westbury talking of “the 
inferior persons of the Trinity,” or Lord Cairns suspending Mr. 
Mackonochie from the exercise of his spiritual functions as a punishment 
for “ excessive kneeling.”—Yours, &c., GORDON CROSSE. 

Oxford and Cambridge University Club, Pall Mall, §.W.1. 


Russia’s Pre-war Foreign Policy 


Sir,—I am sorry that Miss Elizabeth Wiskemann, for whose own writings 
on pre-war diplomatic history | have elsewhere expressed my unquali- 
fied respect and admiration, should, in her review of Professor L. B. 
Namier’s book, echo his charges against those students of Nazi-Soviet 
relations who attach importance to Stalin’s speech of March 10th, 1939. 
It is not clear what propagandist purpose we are supposed to be serving, 
nor why it should be thought “irresponsible ” to call attention to a 
document of such obvious significance. For Stalin’s remarks, made for 
the benefit of foreign Powers, as well as of his own people, were clearly 
important as can be shown in three different ways—first by the Russian 
material referring to them ; second by the German material referring to 
them, and third by the more general consideration that a speech by 
Stalin made at the only Congress of the Communist Party held after 
1934 was hardly likely to contain matter that had not thoroughly been 
weighed beforehand. If Miss Wiskemann would do me the honour of 
reading pp. 226-228 of the second volume of my book, The Foreign 
Policy of Soviet Russia, she will see the matter set out in greater detail 
on the basis of the information available to me at the time of writing. 
I hope to deal with such later evidence as is to hand in an article in the 
Journal of Soviet Studies later this year, | hope not “ irresponsibly.” 


Needless to say, I am entirely in agreement with Miss Wiskemann in 
her belief that from 1937 onwards the Russians “ were ready to try to 
protect themselves by coming to some kind of terms with Germany.” 
Such a procedure could never be excluded a priori. 1 am not clear, how- 
ever, from Miss Wiskemann’s review whether she thinks that Professor 
Namier also agrees with her. My impression, from his writings, is that 
he does not.—Yours sincerely, Max BELOFE 

379 Woodstock Roa& Oxford. 
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Progress that 
makes you think 


Making the most of our own fuel resources is vital to 
this country. Between the wars the steel industry 
reduced the amount of coal required to make a ton of 
finished steel from over 60 cwt. to 41 cwt. 

Since the war progress has again continued. For 1948, 
the figure was 39} cwt.; for 1949, 37 cwt. The 21 million 
tons of coal used for the record output last year was thus 
actually less than was used in 1948. 

This is just one way in which the steel industry keeps 
down costs by the best use of raw materials and plant. 
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For a full report on development of fuel economy 
write to Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W 1. 
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The Upkeep of Cathedrals 


Sir,—As reported in The Times of March 20th, the Dean of Winchester 
is, it seems, of the opinion that the State might fairly be asked to help 
in preserving the fabric of some of our finest cathedrals and churches. 
He must know that the present is about the worst time for casting addi- 
tional burdens on the State, which really means the taxpayer. But apart 
from this, many of our greatest in the past have wondered whether even 
the Established Church should not be dis-established and dis-endowed. 
As a Churchman I should deeply regret either step. 

Surely there is another side also to this question. The Dean bases his 
plea largely on a reminder that these great cathedrals and churches are 
“among the greatest attractions to people from oversea, especially to 
those from the Commonwealth and America.” A most unworthy motive ; 
not for the glory and worship of God, but for visitors to say:, * That's 
fine.” Let him remember the countless small, even if ugly churches 
which must be built in our new towns and elsewhere. Truly our Church 
leaders have lost all sense of proportion if this represents even a tithe of 
their opinion.—Yours faithfully, ALBAN F, L. Bacon. 

Burehclere, Hants. 
Captain Cook 
Sir The Hakluyt Society, with the support of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment, is preparing a complete edition of Captain James Cook's journals 
of his three great voyages to the Pacific. May we invite any of your readers 
who possess, or know of, any original material relating to Cook or his 
shipmates to communicate with us Letters should be addressed to the 
Hon. Secretary, Hakluyt Society, c/o British Museum, London, W.C.1. 
Any material eventually lent to the Society will be treated with all 
possible care and returned without delay—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, MALCOLM LeTTs, 

British Museum. President, Hakluyt Society. 


Seretse Khama 


Sir,—In your note on the Seretse Khama affair you say that a British 
Commonwealth that demanded segregation of black and white would 
have no justification for existing. You seem to overlook the fact that 
racial separateness is a cardinal principle of social life in all the great 
self-governing Dominions. It is not confined merely to the Union of 
South Africa as the Press here (including the Spectator) is trying to make 
out. It is worthy of note also that the most determined exponents of 
racial separateness are the Dominion Labour Parties and trade unionists. 
If proof of this is required, | may mention that about a year ago a number 
of Asiatics and their European wives were deported from Australia by 
the orders of the Labour Government under Mr. Ben Chifley. In South 
Africa in 1922 there was an armed revolt by white trade unionists against 
the Government for proposing to lift the economic colour-bar. It would 
be as well for people here who are trying to break down the colour-bar 
to remember that the racial instincts in the Dominions are so deep, so 





“The Spectator” March 30th, 1850 


Lorp Joun RUSSELL has announced the Ministerial intentions 
with regard to the future of the Royal Academy, leaving the 
larger question of a suitable National Gallery unstated. The 
Royal Academy, joint-tenant with the National pictures in the 
paltry edifice that crowns the peep-show composition called 
Trafalgar Square, is to find a lodging elsewhere. . . . When all 
this house-moving is going forward, surely it is the proper time 
to reconsider the whole subject of the National Gallery, its 
proper custody and lodgement. The supervision by dilettanti 
trustees has proved to be very questionable. The predictions 
as to the effects of Mr. Wilkin’s architecture have been fulfilled 
to the letter: a Brighton builder could surpass the general 
effect now produced by “the finest site in the world "—which 
is anything but the finest sight in the world, except in a 
sarcastic sense. It would be costly to pull down that structure 
and build a new one; but depend upon it, that it is better 
to undo a mistake than to enter upon a series of vast compro- 
mises and stupendous tinkerings. That would cost more in the 
end; and in these matters we are not administering only for 
the present generation. The Wilkin deformity is a mistake and 
waste of the past, for which we are paying in daily mortifica- 
tion, in daily inconvenience—since we cannot see our own 
pictures, crowded as they are into those confined ware- 
houses. ... 
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ineradicable, that any attempt to bring pressure on them to change their 

policy will result in their uniting against Britain. That is a development 

which no one in his senses desires outside the ranks of the ¢ ommunists 

and their fellow-travellers—1I am, Sir, yours, &c., F. R. Hayes, 
5 Durand Gardens, Stockwell, §.W.9. 


Road Transport Under Nationalisation 


Sir,—In the Spectator of March 17th Mr. H. D. Walston says, amongst 
other things, that the Socialists nationalised long-distance road transport 
not to safeguard the interests of a small group of shareholders, but . 
order to save the taxpayer's money. Here are two samples of what js 
happening : — 

1. A firm which had a great deal of material to transport to the High- 
lands of Scotland was approached by a tree-felling firm, which said: “ We 
will give you a cheap rate to take your goods north ; otherwise we shall 
go empty.” This was an admirable arrangement for both parties, by 
then the transport people stepped in and said: “ You cannot do that 
There are plenty of vehicles locally to employ for taking the goods 
north.” So the position now is that British Transport takes up the goods 
and comes back empty, and the tree-felling people go up empty in their 
own lorries and bring back their goods. 

2. A progressive firm north of the Tweed made a profit of approximately 
£30,000 in their last year as a private firm, which, of course, brought in 
money to the Exchequer. Then they were taken over by the British Road 
Transport, and in the first seven months they lost £10,000. And is it any 
wonder ? With practically the same number of vehicles, they employ an 
office staff of twenty against the previous number of seven. 

rhis kind of thing is going on all over the country. How can your 
correspondent imagine for one moment that this is saving the taxpayer's 


money ?—Yours faithfully, DisGustep. 
The Poetry of Mr. Fry 
Sir,— Occasional adverse criticism of one who is on the top of a wave 


of popularity and success is probably a healthy and salutary thing both for 
the man himself and for his admirers. For this reason one should 
perhaps welcome Stephen Spender’s distinctly derogatory essay on 
Christopher Fry in the Spectator of March 24th. At the same time, 
his appreciation of Mr. Fry’s achievement is so inadequate that, having 
recently read and re-read The Lady's Not for Burning and Venus 
Observed with delight and continuous enjoyment, I feel prompted to 
protest. 

It may seem easy to Mr. Spender to write down loose pentameters in 
the Fry manner, but the fact remains that for a matter of several cen- 
turies Christopher Fry is the only man who has not only written plays 
in verse which are good to read, but has achieved the almost incredible 
feat of making these a popular success on the London stage. As for his 
“ bloodlessness "—there is indeed a lightness of touch which seems to 
betray a lack of deep feeling in his characters, and they certainly are not 
“earthy,” nor are they passionate in the “Streetcar” manner. But 
feeling there is, all the more moving for its restraint ; and the feeling that 
predominates is a rare and strange and delightful feeling in these tough 
days—the feeling of tenderness. In their treatment of each other there 
are glints of this queer quality in all his characters: only the poet's 
astringent humour and the crystal sincerity of his verse save him from 
any taint of sentimentality. 

The comparison with T. S. Eliot is not so entirely to Fry’s disadvantage 
as Mr. Spender thinks. Eliot is a powerful and mature poet, and qa great 
craftsman in words, but he has always been too distrustful of the singing 
quality in poetry. Christopher Fry sings all the time: perhaps too inces- 
santly. Some of his characters, for contrast, should speak less good 
verse. But his singing is as spontaneous and natural as that of a bird— 
or his art makes it appear so—and his humour bubbles and sparkles like 
a spring in the same effortless manner. Christopher Fry’s best work is 
probably yet to come; he has not yet written a masterpiece: but 0! 
how grateful we may be for what he has already given us.—Yours 
faithfully, B. W. ANDERSON. 

Ladylane, Ditchling, Sussex. 


« Annuals ” 


Sir,—In your notice Roy Hay’s Annuals, which we have just published, is 

described as a “ reprint.” Experienced gardeners will know that a special 

ised book of this nature, first published in 1937, would now be sadly out 

of date. The jacket of the book makes clear the fact that Mr. Hay has 

entirely revised the original text, and the book has been reset and reillus- 

trated throughout.—Yours faithfully, R. A. HouGu. 
John Lane, The Bodley Head, 8 Bury Place, W.C.1. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


N the preface to his new History of England* the 
Chichele Professor of Modern History at Oxford refers 
to J. R. Green’s Short History of the English People, 
which first appeared just over three-quarters of a century 


ago. The book, Mr. Feiling reminds us, is a narrative; and 
no narrative, he suggests, has ever taken its place. The title 
was chosen deliberately. Green’s object was to show the progress 
of popular life in its great developments. He is generally regarded 
as our first social historian, the first to bring together, in pictures 
full of life, subjects which hitherto had been treated independently. 
He lived spaciously, thinking and dreaming about the past. “It 
was from him,” his friend Freeman wrote, “ that I first learned to 
look on a town as a whole, with a kind of personal history.” He 
was an Oxford boy who loved the city better than the university. 
He was sure that he was born a Mercian. Freeman _ used 
to say that if he had been born in Abingdon many pages 
of his history would have been written in a different spirit. 
And yet how wide Green’s interests really were and how 
eagerly, in those infant days of academic historical teaching 
and writing, he looked forward to developments ‘in Oxford, 
“the fittest spot for the foundation of a sound school of historical 
inquiry.” So he had written in 1867 in a long critical appreciation 
of Stubbs’s inaugural lecture And we have Bishop Creighton’s 
testimony to the part which he took in the foundation, not only of 
the Oxford Historical Society, but also of the English Historical 
Review. “ Both owe their existence to his suggestion.” 

Green closed his history, as most of us fifty years ago ended our 
reading, at the year 1815. Mr. Feiling thinks that his pen faltered 
after he had reached the revolution of 1688. In Mr. Feiling’s book 
the emphasis is different, “on the period within which Britain 
became a great Power.” He has “tried to indicate the changed 
outlook of modern scholarship.” His book is a narrative, not a 
commentary. It is very long—1,120 pages of continuous text with- 
out a single footnote—and it costs thirty shillings It contains maps, 
genealogical tables, lists of books for further reading, arranged 
according to its chapters (pp. 1,121-35) and a full index which 
comprises nearly one hundred pages in smaller type. It is not a text- 
book, nor a hand-book, nor a class-book, but a book, a mental 
and spiritual achievement, the work of a teacher who has won the 
affection and esteem of many generations of undergraduates, includ- 
ing many who have risen high in various kinds of careers, and of a 
writer and scholar of distinction. Receptive of what is new, his 
narrative gives us history as he has come to see it. 

Mr. Feiling reveals astonishing powers of endurance. A book 
written at intervals during many years, with no immediate centre of 
absorbing interest, about the history of a country from beginning 
to end, puts the writer to a greater strain than he undergoes in the 
critical examination of a limited theme. Parts of this History read 
less smoothly than the rest, but on the whole the effort is sustained, 
the tension of the style is rarely relaxed. “Tension,” I think, is 
the right word for the impression which this concentrated exercise 
in a high-spirited endeavour makes upon the reader. As the story 
becomes more intricate, every paragraph conveys a closely-knit 
series of facts and ideas, nearly every adjective is charged with 
deliberate meaning. The two short chapters on Henry VIII, for 
example, as full of vigour and colour as a moving picture of 
tapestries, read like the distillation of a treatise. All is movement 
and incident, with little pause for explanation. Effects, not causes, 
results rather than the hidden processes, are the staple of a narrative 
in which every aspect of social and political life is represented in 
the same single dimension. Such is the general impression, but 
some chapters and pages here and there allow us to relax and 
look around over a landscape which is luminous rather than bright. 

In 1857, when Freeman was one of the examiners in the new 
school of law and modern history at Oxford, the examination statute 
neither defined the periods of history to be chosen nor prescribed 


any particular books. The examiners issued a notice intended to 
remedy this omission The Vice-Chancellor and Proctors objected. 
An association called the Protestant Alliance protested because 
Lingard was recommended in preference to Hume for the study of 
English history, a fact it described as “ one of painful importance.” 
Whether painful or not, it 1s memorable. Lingard was a con- 
scientious scholar. The fifth edition of his history, which he had 
supervised shortly before his death in 1851, runs to ten volumes. 
The appearance of Mr. Feiling’s book invites comparison between 
the state of things in 1857 and in 1950. Nowadays parts of a 
comprehensive history of England are allotted to various authors. 
The volumes are studied separately in academic circles and are 
read outside them, but rarely as a whole. Some last longer than 
others. Lingard’s book, however, had many substantial pre- 
decessors, from the days when Sir Richard Baker’s big Chronicles 
(first published im 1643) lay in manor houses and flattered the 
family susceptibilities of the great. I have one called Raymond's 
New Universal and Impartial History of England, a folio of 
600 pages or 1,200 columns, ending abruptly with the year 1785. 
There must have been a demand for these big books. They were 
written to satisfy the curiosity of the politically minded, such as 
those who found a genuine inspiration in the anonymous 
Historical Essay on the English Constitution (1771). 

From the earliest times the English have been historically minded, 
and by the end of the sixteenth century the historical interests of 
the practical man of affairs, the squires and lawyers and merchants, 
acquired intensity. These men wished to satisfy their instincts with 
something better than legend, something more truly based than the 
history in drama and poetry. They wished to justify their social 
and political opinions and prejudices, but, especially as local 
patriots, they wished also to know more about their past. The 
foundations of English historical scholarship were laid when, 
between 1586 and 1607, Camden and his cronies met in their society 
of antiquaries “ at Darby House, where the Herald’s office is kept,” 
to study English history and institutions and antiquities. And 
we can learn from the correspondence of Sir William Dugdale, who 
had his tentacles out in nearly every shire, how wide and deep the 
feeling for local history was in seventeenth-century England. This 
was the great age, but the tradition has never died. J. R. Green's 
boyish passion for the city of Oxford was one of its finer blossoms, 
but it still flowers, often in the most unlikely places. 

Indeed, we might do well to elicit what is already in our children 
before we try to inject historical knowledge into them, to begin 
with their interest in their own surroundings, however grim or drab 
these may be, and then try to help them to appreciate a wider life 
on which they dimly realise that they depend. Unhappily, since 
Green’s time, the barrier between the modern electorate and the 
historians has stiffened. It is hard to say why this should be, 
for never have people on both sides tried so hard to break the 
barrier down, and interest in our history from the earliest earthworks 
to the social implications of total warfare is widely diffused. I can 
merely suggest three or four reasons. The loss of a conscious sense 
of historical continuity in so many is the most important ; but there 
are others. One is the professionalism of history, in some ways 
necessary, though historians need not be so proud of it as they 
sometimes seem to be. Another is the misguided idea that one of 
the noblest and most inscrutable of humane studies can be prescribed 
as a sort of social medicine. A third is that the teachers in schools 
are driven so hard. The ordinary well-meaning teacher is confronted 
by a mass of learning which he has no time to touch and a social 
duty to which he cannot pin his faith. He is also distracted by a 
complicated scholastic mechanism. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Feiling has placed at his disposal in one 
volume a full and most carefully wrought story of the whole of 
English history. It demands close attention from its readers, and I 
have no doubt that it will find many readers It will arouse much 
discussion. F. M. PowickeE. 
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Reviews of the Week 


Stone-Age Voyage 


The Kon-Tiki Expedition. Translated by F. H. 


(Allen and Unwin. 


By Thor Heyerdahl. 


Lyon, 12s. 6d.) 


Friptior NANSEN would have greeted the author of this book as 
a brother. Like the long drift of the ‘ Fram’ in the Polar ice, the 
crossing of the Pacific on a raft expressed a Norwegian scientist's 
readiness to risk everything for a theory in which he believed. 
Thor Heyerdahl, a biologist working in the Marquesas, heard the 
Polynesian tradition that their islands had been peopled by a 
mythical hero, Kon-Tiki, who had come over the sea from the 
East. Later, in Peru, he found a Tiki identified with Virakocha in 
legends that told of his defeat on Lake Titicaca and of his dis- 
appearance overseas to the West. Convinced that both sets of 
legends referred to the same man and the same sea voyage, and 
with much other evidence to support him, he came to the conclusion 
that Polynesia had been reached by a people who migrated from 
Peru. He wrote a thesis on the subject, but could not persuade 
anybody to take it seriously. He was told that none of the peoples 
of South America could have crossed the Pacific for the simple 
reason that they had no boats. He remembered Pizarro’s Ruiz 
meeting a big raft with a square sail somewhere south of Panama. 
“Yes,” said the scientists, “ but who would cross the Pacific on 
a raft?” “TIT will,” said Thor Heyerdahl. 

He found four other Norwegians and a Swede to go with him, 
picking his crew on principles that suggest those on which the Bell- 
man chose a crew to go Snark-hunting, principles completely justified 
by the result. He chose a refrigerating engineer, a painter who could 
use a sextant and play the guitar, two wireless experts who had 
done heroic work in Norway during the German occupation and a 
Swedish ethnologist who brought 73 books with him and still had 
three to read when they sighted their first island. They never 
quarrelled. They kept each other amused, and the presence of each 
one of them was justified by the work he did. Before their enthu- 
siasm difficulties and official hearts melted like snow. 

They had first to get their raft. Heyerdahl knew that he could 
count on the winds and the currents that had not changed since the 
time of Tiki, some fifteen hundred years ago. To reproduce the 
conditions in which he believed the crossing had been made, he had 
to match those winds and currents with a raft as nearly as possible 
the same as Tiki’s own. Early Spanish explorers had left descrip- 
tions of such rafts, built of huge balsa-wood logs. The balsa king 
of Ecuador had no such logs on hand. His brother, however, had 
a balsa plantation far away in the jungle under the Andes inacces- 
sible from the coast because of the rains. Undeterred, part of the 
expedition flew to the Andes, crossed them in a jeep from the other 
side, and came down to the jungle. They felled nine gigantic logs, 
giving each its name, and floated them to the sea. They took them 
to Callao, and there, in the naval harbour, they put together their 
stone-age raft without the use of metal of any kind. They gave it 
a square sail with a picture of Kon-Tiki in the middle of it, copied 
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“The New Naturalist Monographs on birds have 
started well,” said the Manchester Guardian of i) 


THE YELLOW WAGTAIL by Dr. Stuart Smith 





a , sWhror 
THE REDSTART 

is the latest addition to the series. The 
author is John Buxton, Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, and poet. During the war 

he had ample leisure and opportunity for 

bird observation while a_ prisoner in 
Germany. From this otherwise unfortunate 
experience has come a most distinguished 

| contribution to our knowledge of bird life. 
| 12s. 6d. 














from an ancient carving. The Peruvian Navy towed them to sea, 
and they were off, and in difficulties at once because, “ though the 
raft was built exactly as the Spaniards described it, there was no 
one living in our time who could give us a practical advance course 
in sailing an Indian raft.” Tradition said that its centreboards 
were used in steering it. Later, they found out how, but to begin 
with, nearly killed themselves in their struggles with the steering-oar 
Five of them were landlubbers pure and simple, and though their 
navigator-painter-guitarist had been a sailor, he knew as little as 
the rest of them about crossing an ocean on a raft. 

Presently they were voyaging in comparative comfort. Wind and 
current behaved as expected. The raft drove steadily westward at 
an average speed of 424 miles a day. They survived great storms 
and huge waves, which did not fill or sink their craft, but poured 
over and through it, without wrecking the thatched shelter in which 
they slept and worked. They fished and caught strange fishes, one 
at least new to science. One of the voyagers fell overboard and, 
while the raft drove relentlessly on, was heroically rescued by 
another. “We had a lot of nice things to say to Knut that day, 
Herman and the rest of us, too.” They kept in constant touch 
with short-wave wireless experts in America and even with one 
in Norway. This was useful in other ways than that of sending 
observations home. When they tried to develop films on board, the 
films were ruined, and through their wireless they learnt that they 
should not use water above 60 deg., whereas the coolest water they 
had was 80 deg. Thereupon the refrigeration expert went into their 
deck shelter with a bottle of carbonic acid and presently came out 
again with snow on his beard (in the middle of the Pacific) and a 
useful lump of ice. They were always busy, and with each day 
became more confident of success. On the ninety-seventh day they 
sighted land for the first time, but failed to bring the raft ashore, 
though natives came aboard, and one of the party who landed with 
the natives had difficulty in rejoining them. On the one hundred 
and first day their 4,300-mile voyage came to an end, when the 
raft was hurled by huge seas on the Raroia Reef. Vegetable ropes 
and balsa logs served them to the end. All six voyagers survived, 
and the Polynesians, seeing as it were their ancient legends come 
true before their eyes, gave them an ecstatic reception. 

The voyage itself is a new honour for Norway, already rich in 
such exploits, and men of every nation will rejoice in Thor Heyer- 
dahl’s high-spirited, gallant and modest-minded book. At the end 
of it all its scientific author says quietly that the voyage does not 
in itself prove his theory, but it does prove that balsa rafts have 
qualities hitherto unknown to men of our time, and that “ the 
Pacific islands are located well inside the range of prehistoric craft 
from Peru.” ARTHUR RANSOME 


Prophet of No Doom 


Modern Arms and Free Men. 
10s, 6d.) 


[He subject of the next war has been bedevilled by orators. It is 
going to take years for the ordinary man to form any ideas about 
it except ideas coloured, clouded and distorted by amateur and 
professional prophets whose one central thesis has been that the 
war, when it comes, will be horrible. And who needs a prophet to 
tell him that? But a hope for eventual enlightenment has lain 
until recently in the fact that prophecies of doom have become a 
drug on the market. Even the news of the hydrogen bomb failed to 
stir much interest in the effusions of the latest prophets to come to 
the head of the queue. The word “atomic” had become just 
another superlative, applicable to blondes as well as to bombs In 
these circumstances the hope began to dawn that non-experts might 
begin to look at the facts and the possibilities dispassionately instead 
of merely giving rein to over-stimulated imaginations. No doubt 
such a hope had suggested itself to the President of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, Dr. Vannevar Bush, who during the 
war directed the “ Manhattan District Project,” which produced the 
first atomic bomb. It begins to look as if the hope will be dis- 
appointed, for the net result to date of a certain pretentiousness in 
Dr. Bush's style of writing, and a certain exaggeration of the 
importance of his book, has been the substitution of undue hope 
for undue despair and the postponement yet again of the spread 
of realism. 

Dr. Bush must share the blame if his own laudable aims in writing 


By Vannevar Bush. (Heinemann. 
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Two Important Books 


CHURCH & STATE 
IN ENGLAND | 


CYRIL GARBETT 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


Reviewed throughout the press. The most imper- 
tant religious and political book of 1930. 


OVERTURE to OVERLORD 


(20/-) 
SIR FREDERICK MORGAN k.ca. 


with a foreword by 


General DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


The first full account of the plans and preparations 
for D DAY “Fills, and deserves, the place on the 
shelf next to Eisenhower's “Crusade In Europe.”” 

New York Herald Tribune 
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F. L. GREEN 


his finest novel 


Clouds in the Wind 


“A master of that favourite modern theme, the 
outlaw, the man on the run. In telling such a 
° story nobody today surpasses him. . . Clouds 
in the Wind is a considerable performance in 
scale and power. How brilliantly it is all 
achieved! With what ability to sustain the 
tension! G. MALCOLM THOMSON (E. Standard)12/6 
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CASSELL ANNOUNCE 


the first titles in the 


HALLAM EDITION 
of the Works of 


STEFAN ZWEIG 


This uniform edition has been designed to 
contain in a beautiful and convenient format 
all the works of Stefan Zweig. “The Queen 
of Scots” is now issued at 10s. 6d. net and 
“ Kaleidoscope I” at 8s. 6d. net. 


CASSELL’S 
ANTHOLOGY OF 


FRENCH POETRY 


Selected and translated by 
ALAN CONDER 


350 poems by some fifty of the greatest 
French poets from the fifteenth century to 
modern times. Many have not been translated 
into English before. All are new renderings 
by Alan Conder. 352 pp, 10s. 6d. net. 














NO DUTY ON 
A CORPSE 
“He goes from strength to 
strength and bids fair to 


become one of our best 
writers of thrillers” EDWARD 


THE MALICE OF 
MONDAY 


“A novel of considerable 
interest . . . A drama of 
ordinary life in which one 
day assumes an individual 














SHANKS (Daily Graphic) 
“Witty, lighthearted . . . malevolence of suspense 
A good detective story” and unavoidable tragedy” 
(Daily Telegraph) 8/6 NEWS REVIEW 8/6 
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A work comparable with Schreiner’s Story of 
an African Farm and Plomer’s Turbot Wolfe” 
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novel of astonishing accomplishment . . . She 
has the assurance of an experienced artist” 
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and absorbing” ERIC GILLETT (S.Chronicle) 9/6 
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this book are not fulfilled. He himself put his optimistic belief in 
the ability of a democratic system to prevail in a harsh contest in 
the most prominent positions in his book—at the beginning and at 
the end. He himself devoted a great part of his chapters on weapons 
and warfare to the admittedly rather neglected possibilities of 
defence. And he himself employed in the book, and in particular 
its last six chapters, an inflated oratorical style which may go down 
well in the United States, where people are more used to it and 
even seem to like it, but which is likely to be misunderstood in this 
country. Having done all that, he could put in all the reservations 
and qualifications, stress the limitations of science in a sort of 
litany of disclaimer, include admirably clear descriptions of weapons 
and other devices of war, and still be labelled as the man who 
said Everything Would Be All Right. 

The first advantage of reading the book, and for the layman who 
wants to know something of the practical possibilities of another 
war it is an indispensable book, is that it enables the reader to 
appraise justly this already prevalent false impression as to its inten- 
tion. Dr. Bush is no facile optimist. His knowledge, his experience 
and his authority are all immense. When he speaks of purely 
scientific matters he achieves force and clarity. The exposition is 
clear. Even his flat assertions, made without much supporting data, 
are refreshing. When he says of radio-active material produced as 
a by-product of bomb manufacture “ it could be used in war,” he 
is clearly ready, if not able in a short space, to support his assertion. 
When he says, of the largest types of V-2 rocket, “ The missile that 
flew a thousand miles high above the earth might burn itself up like 
a meteor when it again hit the atmosphere on its descent, but it 
can be built,” he achieves a delicate balance between forthright 
statement and sardonic comment which, could it have been main- 
tained throughout the book, would have prevented false impressions 
and even made it something of a masterpiece. 

But such achievements only come in patches in this book, and the 
most unfortunate fact of all is that the patches of popular scientific 
exposition look much better, to non-scientists like me, than do the 
patches of political argument. I begin to wonder whether scientists, 
for their part, think the political exposition is good, but have their 
doubts about the scientific argument. Probably my doubts are a 
little unfair, for Dr. Bush is after all a very distinguished scientist, 
whereas his study of politics is subsidiary. But it really is not 
good enough to base faith in the survival of democracy on the 
successful co-operation between civilian scientists and military men 
in the war-time Office of Scientific Research and Development in 
the United States. When Dr. Bush says that “ The weakness of the 
Communist state resides in its rigidity" he is making a convincing, 
if obvious, statement. But it is going much too far to conclude that 
that rigidity will lead to its failure on the scientific side in any 
future war. The possibilities of material advance, even within such 
a rigid system, may not be exhausted yet. It may be true that the 
best Russian bomber produced in quantity is the Tu-70, which is 
a copy of the Boeing B-29 Superfortress. It may even be true 
that the Russians could not have produced an atomic bomb for 
many years without the information imported from the West through 
the agency of Dr. Fuchs. But it would still be unsafe to assume 
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that they could not do, or have not done, decisive original work. 
In the long run the strength of the democratic method may be 
demonstrated, and Dr. Bush may be proved right. But it may be 
Keynes’s long run, in which we are all dead. 

This is the crux of the matter. Dr. Bush is very careful to 
disclaim the pretensions of a prophet. To that extent he has already 
been unfortunate in being treated as a prophet of the new optimism, 
But he does make statements about the future, and ignorant men, 
who above all want to be reassured about the future, are apt to be 
short-sighted about time. They think of their own time. They are 
shocked by the whimsical detachment of the scientist who, jn 
accepting the possibility that the world might be blown to bits, said: 
“ After all, it’s a very minor planet.” That being so, scientists like 
Dr. Bush who make statements about the wars or the politics of 
the future, can never really be pinned down until they go one stage 
further and put a date on their prophecies. They don’t do that, and 
so they avoid one kind of mistake, but at the same time they lay 
themselves open to inevitable misunderstanding. 

WALTER TAPLIN, 


Leviathan 
British Broadcasting : A Study in Monopoly. By R. H. Coase, 
(Longmans, for The London School of Economics. 12s. 6d.) 


THE B.B.C. is the most famous broadcasting organisation in the 
world, an eminence that it owes to its merits, to its luck, to its 
special opportunities during the early part of the late war and to 
the comparative immunity from criticism that it has long enjoyed, 
That immunity has, of course, its drawbacks, but it has enabled the 
Corporation to go ahead on its own lines, far less subject to pressure 
than other radio organisations have been. It has enabled the B.B.C, 
to get and keep its special character and to enjoy a degre of 
autonomy that might be—and probably is—envied by the rulers 
of other systems. 

Bu: there are the drawbacks, and Mr. Coase has no doubts that 
the drawbacks are serious and that they stem, in the main. from 
the peculiar character of the B.B.C. as a news and entertainment and 
cultural monopoly. The sub-title of this very able book is 
deliberately chosen. With great acuteness and ingenuity Mr. Coase 
traces the origin and the implications of the monopolistic position 
of the B.B.C., a position basic to all study and criticism, friendly or 
unfriendly, yet not often discussed and, when discussed, treated 
as obvious, requiring neither defence nor explanation, treated either 
as a necessary concomitant of the excellences of the B.B.C. or 
as the main source of those excellences. Mr. Coase has his doubts, 
and he argues the case for scepticism with great ability and with 
some of the effect and attractiveness of novelty. Since secrecy is 
one of the charges made against the B.B.C., both inside and outside 
its ranks, it must be said before going farther that the B.BC. 
permitted the use of its archives up to 1926. 

As Mr. Coase points out, not only has the B.B.C. an internal 
monopoly, but it has been helped (by the Post Office) to keep that 
monopoly, by making wired programmes difficult, and by the 
Government in discouraging (as far as is in its power) transmissions 
directed at England by foreign stations. (I have myself heard 
towards the end of the war officers of the Corporation talk as if 
the suppression of Radio Luxembourg ranked number two or three 
in our war aims.) Yet the grounds for a monopoly have never been 
fully argued. It has been assumed that there were technical 
obstacles in a small country like this to more than one system; 
that more than one system meant advertising (assumed, often 
without argument, to be intrinsically a bad thing); that there is no 
middle term between a complete monopoly of wave lengths and 
programmes and a system damned as “ American™ in which all 
programmes are bad and largely inaudible. The arguments or 
assertions have varied a bit from time to time. The engineering 
arguments came first, naturally enough. It was more or less 
plausible to assert that competition on the air meant anarchy. 
Then, as Mr. Coase points out, the Post Office played a basic rdle 
in the early days of broadcasting, thanks to its engineering know- 
ledge and its own legal monopoly of electrical transmission. And 
the Post Office came down heavily on the side of one single broad- 
casting body. 

But, as Mr Coase makes plain, there quickly came to dominate 
the thinking of the B.B.C. the conception that, as a moral and 
educational instrument of the first importance, the B.B.C. must have 
programme unity ; its right hand must know what its left hand was 
doing and often stop it. This moral monopoly lay behind the 
feelings, ranging from suspicion to horror, that greeted any attempt 
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at illicit listening. The “B.B.C. had a cure of souls, and was not 
going to stand any nonsense from Dissenters or tolerate (if it could 
help it) rival chapels in Normandy or Athlone. This policy, 
tempting in any case, was defended by its chief maker, who was 
also the chief maker of the B.B.C. Said Mr. Reith (as he then was): 
“It is occasionally indicated to us that we are apparently setting 
out to give the public what we think they need—and not what 
they want, but few know what they want, and very few what 
they need.” In a country dedicated to freedom for all the winds 
of doctrine, accustomed to laughing at the French Minister of 
Education who boasted that, at a given moment, every /ycéen in 
France was studying the same subject from the same text-books, 
it was odd that these views and this attitude were so little opposed. 
There were exceptions. Yet, as Mr. Coase points out, the Spectator 
was almost alone in its repeated protests at the assumption that 
monopoly was necessary and probably a good thing. Shortly before 
he died, Sir Frederick Ogilvie, Lord Reith’s successor, expressed his 
views highly hostile to monopoly, and there are many critics of its 
working and implication inside the B.B.C. itself. But, up to now, 
the case for monopoly has been taken for granted. It should not 
be—and it is given critical examination here. 

Mr. Coase has no difficulty in showing that some of the anti- 
thetical arguments used are baseless. We are not forced to choose 
between American competitive radio at its most vulgar and com- 
mercial and the B.B.C. monopoly. There are in existence several 
other systems (Mr. Coase refers to Australia, but Canada may have 
something to teach, too). Commercial radio, never referred to 
without a shudder (though one fancies Sir Stafford Cripps could 
do with a few dollars from that source), is mixed up with sponsored 
programmes. The autonomy of the regions is confused with the 
possibilities of parallel national systems, and control is confused 
with transmission. But Mr. Coasé thinks, and probably rightly, 
that behind the clinging to the monopoly is the survival of the moral 
exclusiveness of the Reith régime. What if Much Binding undid 
some of the good work done on the Third ? I don’t suggest that any 
programme is really made or censored this way, but the missionary 
view, excellent in its place, probably gives that moral conviction 
of rightness, of defending the British heritage, that has prevented 
the B.B.C. thinking hard enough on the question of whether the 
monopoly is necessary, or whether it could be modified without 
any serious loss and with some serious gain. 

That the monopoly, even if necessary, has to be paid for at a 
high price is surely evident. In a highly competitive industry, 
entertainment, the B.B.C. is the only employer in one important field. 
Some of the rumours, jealousies, slanders that circulate, arise simply 
from human resentment of this situation. With the coming of 
television, the B.B.C. controls two mediums in competition with 
each other. And (what I think most important of all) the B.B.C. 
has to be extremely vigilant to avoid charges of improper use of 
the monopolistic powers of the Corporation. Because it is formally 
omnipotent, it is often hamstrung. Because it is a monopoly, all 
#ts programmes are scrutinised by interested parties with a possibly 
unconscious heightening of B.B.C. caution. (Slander, libel, copy- 
right all give enough grounds for nervousness already.) Controversy 
is toned down, political use of radio seriously limited, officials go 
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grey or leave for a less nerve-racking occupation. Decisions have 
to be made that can be defended but are harder to defend becays 
they arise from the monopoly. I suggest, serously, that the B.BC 
suffers more than it fully realises from its monopolistic charagte, 
and that, though it may turn out impossible to reverse the trend 
that set in in 1922, the rulers of the Corporation might well do some 
cost accounting, and decide what the monopoly brings in—ang al 
what a price. This is certainly the implication of Mr. Coase’s book, 
which is both good, novel and timely. D. W. Brocan 


Nonsensical Eden 
University Slang. By Morris Marples. (Williams & Norgate. 108, 


You might have expected “ varsity slang ”"—if you had never beep 
to the university. The varsity match,” yes ; or the “ varsity grind” 
But “ varsity slang,” no. If we may credit one of Mr. Marples 
correspondents—an eminent Assyriologist—even “ varsity boatrace” 
is now eschewed by the best men. That Univ. is no longer calle 
“ varsity” is certain. Yet it was “apparently so called during the 
second half of the last century,” says Mr. Marples (but I don} 
believe him). Lots of things that Mr. Marples tells me in this 
delightful book I believe only with difficulty. But that is probably 
not his fault. ‘ 

Mr. W. T. Sonnenschein was called, Mr. Marples tells me. 
“ Snuggins.” Over a period of near half a century, I never heard 
him called anything but “Sonners.” Over a like period I never 
heard Mr. Streeter, the Provost of Queen’s, called “ Stuggins” ; nor 
a Queen’s man called a “Gooser.” That somebody once, wittily 
over the wine, spoke of The Times as the “ All Souls’ parish maga. 
zine,” I can believe. But it hardly brings the phrase into Oxford 
slang. That the Rev. Talbot Rice, Rector of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, 
was referred to by some donkey or other as “ Tagger Ragger of St 
Pagger le Bagger” is conceivable. But the jest ended surely with 
the donkey that perpetrated it. In 1940, if I may believe Mr. 
Marples, “to go bodding”™ was the Oxford slang for “to read in 
the Bodleian.” To the 1950s the expression is unintelligible. When 
I am told, again, that St. Peter’s Hall, founded in 1929, “at once 
became ‘Pots Hall’,” I can only say that I have never heard 
anyone so call it. 

Between the two wars there was, in fact, very little new university 
slang. Indeed, if I were asked what were the two most notable 
changes in the speech of Oxford between 1920 and 1950, I should 
say the supersession of nicknames by Christian names and the 
slacking off in slang. Between those years, it is true, the Radcliffe 
Camera became the “ Radder.” But it is difficult (for Oxford elders) 
to hear it so called without a shiver. The Bodleian, feste Mr. 
Marples, became “ Bodder” c. 1895. But I never heard it called 
so until the other day; nor do “the best men,” I fancy, affect it 
now. The most notable slang word which came in between the 
two wars is one which, oddly enough, Mr. Marples does not list 
Today, the undergraduate’s “ private hour” with his tutor is called 
a “tute”; even tutors use the word. And now and again—happily 
not often—you may hear “tutee” for “ pupil.” 

That a good deal of university slang is pretty stupid Mr. Marples 
is well aware. Perhaps the worst of it is the old -oggins, -uggins, 
-agger, -ogger stuff. “ Regrettable,” Mr. Marples calls it. Most 
of it is now happily dead. But it is of this, and the like, doubtless, 
that Mr. Marples was thinking when he selected for a_prefator 
motto to his book a sentence from the Gentleman's Magazine of 
1795: “I am sorry to find that a learned university is disgraced 
by such low nonsensicalconversation.” On the -er suffix—which is 
a good deal better—he has a learned note. We owe it, in the first 
instance, to Harrow. Even this survives today only in a small 
number of words. No one now says “bedder,” or “ sitter.” 
“Soccer” (from Harrow, certainly) survives; and “ rugger,” and 
“cupper,” and “ togger,” and “twenty-firster.” But the other -ers 
are all dead. “ Twenty-firster” Mr. Marples dates from 1913. But 
I recall it from 1897. “ Roller” died when the roll-call, c. 1939, 
ceased to be a part of college discipline. 

In truth university slang—like all slang, lively while it lives— 
mostly dies young. It is because it dies so quickly that Mr. Marples 
makes a book of it. It is a good and enjoyable book that he has 


given us. Dons as old as his reviewer will read it pleased, but 4 


little sad, quickened only half-happily by these airs from the 
nonsensical Eden of their youth. Some of the nonsense was, if 
any case, rather poor. Will the young of today, or tomorrow 
I wonder, devise some new and better nonsense ? Or are they, 
perhaps, a more serious race—not as being wiser, but because, 
fallen on less happy times, they cannot help it? H. W. Garroo. 
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Rubber and tin from the East are two of our major dollar earners 
—there are many others in this area—and the Chartered Bank’s 
wide network of Branches assists British business men in 
expanding this valuable potential and also earns dollars for 
Britain in the form of invisible exports. Eastern merchants and 
prospective traders are cordially invited to discuss their plans 
with the Managers of any of our offices in this country, and we 
shall have pleasure in placing our comprehensive Eastern 
banking service at their disposal. 
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The Pleasures of Egotism 


Translated and with an Intro- 
73. 6d.) 


Stendhal; Memoirs of an Egotist. 
duction by T. W. Earp. (Turnstile Press. 


“ Ou'est-ce que le moi? Je n'en sais rien. Je me suis un jour 
réveillé sur cette terre ; je me trouve lié & un corps, a un caracteére, 
a une fortune. Puis-je m’amuser vainement a io | les changer, et 
cependant oublier de vivre ? duperie : je me soumets a leurs défauts.” 


How many unfortunates there have been for whom such a recogni- 
tion of determinism, the worm at the heart of the nineteenth century 
and our own, has been either a source or a symbol of melancholy! 
Stendhal is unique because his fundamental rationalism stimulated 
and increased his natural capacity for pleasure ; the worm fertilised 
him. 

Stendhal accepted the self (whatever that may be) both as a subject 
of analysis and an object of display ; hence the famous dédouble- 
ment du moi which is part of his fascination for the succeeding 
generations to which he looked for his audience. An equally power- 
ful element in his charm for us is that his acceptance was accom- 
panied by intense and continuous pleasure. What he enjoyed most, 
of course, was the series of paradoxes, contradictions, absurdities 
which he found in himself ; eighteenth-century rationalism combined 
with a romantic sense of the value of the emotions and the passions ; 
Destutt de Tracy mingled with an insight into the purely absurd 
and unpredictable in human nature; an aristocratic temperament 
that revolted against aristocracy ; a democrat who despised demo- 
cracy and a patriot who abhorred his own country. All this and 
more he observed, and, strange to say, enjoyed, not in a spirit of 
cynicism or je men foutisme, but with a sense of wonder and 
admiration. 

Others, of course, have shared his paradoxes and contradictions, 
but most have either been defeated by them or tried to rise superior 
to them, to harmonise and reconcile the irreconcilable, and in %o 
doing have succumbed to the vice which Stendhal thought most 
characteristic of the age of democracy: hypocrisy. For Stendhal 
this was the vice that removes a veil between oneself and the external 
world, cloaks oneself from one’s own eyes, smudges all colours, 
obscures all outlines, strangulates the heart and the appetites. 
Perhaps in the end it was because of his unceasing war against this 
enemy of happiness, pleasure, sensation, that in spite of all his power 
of disabused observation he remains for us one of the pure in 
heart. 

Of all his writings none is better calculated to give us a direct 
aad immediate perception of his essential quality than these 
Souvenirs d’Egotisme, and English readers should be grateful to the 
publishers for what they are now offered. Translation and intro- 
duction, by T. W. Earp, are alike excellent, and the book by present- 
day standards a miracle of cheapness. The Memoirs describe, after 
a lapse of two years, Stendhal’s life in Paris and elsewhere from 
1821-30, years which, he says, even looking back at them from the 
frustration and boredom of his consulate at Civitavecchia, were 
years of unhappiness for him. Yet, as recorded here, they fill one 
with an overpowering sense of vitality and happiness. This is 
Stendhal’s secret. Whether he is describing his own follies or 
failures, the salons of the Restoration, the senile but noble Lafayette, 
Shakespeare at Covent Garden, or the Misses Applebys’ absurd 
and touching little establishment in Westminster Road, whatever 
the scene, we feel ourselves always and acutely aware of the presence 
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of this short, fat, ugly, littke man, his mind coruscating with j 

his heart fresh and young, passions unassuaged and emotions un. 

corrupted, most sympathetic of all men of genius, M. Beyle. 

who have not yet made his acquaintance may be heartily recom. 

mended to seek an introduction through this wonderful little book. 
Goronwy Rees. 


Younger Bach 


Essay on the True Art of Playing Keyboard Instruments, 
C. P. E. Bach. Translated and edited by William J. Mitchel, 
(Cassell. — 3.08.) 


Tuts is the first complete English translation of the Versuch jibe 
die Wahre Art das Clavier zu Spielen, by Carl Philip Emmanuel 
the second son of John Sebastian Bach. This essay was originally 
published in two parts in Berlin in 1753 and 1762, and was ag 
important in the second half of the eighteenth century as Frangois 
Couperin’s L’Art de Toucher le Clavecin in the first. It deals with 
fingering, embellishments, performance, intervals, thorough-bass, 
accompaniment and improvisation, all in the spirit of the new galan 
or sentimental style but from the point of view of a solidly based 
and thoroughly experienced practising musician. 

C. P. E. Bach was born in 1714 (the same year as Gluck), studied 
law as well as music and was in the service of Frederick the Great 
from 1738 to 1767, when he succeeded Telemann at Hamburg. He 
died in 1788. In his lifetime he was far more famous than his 
father, and the only other Bach known to the average eighteenth. 
century music-lover was Philip Emmanuel’s half-brother, John 
Christian. Much of the detailed instruction in the essay is of 
historical interest only ; but the respect and affection in which both 
the writings and the music of the author were held by the great 
figures of the next two generations—Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
among them—give the essay an almost personal interest, at least 
comparable with that of North's Lives for the lover of Shakespeare, 

Where the modern musician may hope for practical enlighten- 
ment, in the chapter on embellishments, he will perhaps be dis- 
appointed. Embellishments—appoggiatura, trill, mordent, turn, 
slide and snap—were more truly embellishments in German than in 
French music, where the agréments formed an integral part of the 
music and were less left to the individual taste of the performer 
Bach explains at length where “ good taste” demands additional 
ornamentation of the melodic line and which embellishments are 
in place in what positions; but it is impossible for any but the 
expert to acquire the taste of a vanished age simply from books, 
and the complications and occasional ambiguities of the signs make 
the task even more difficult. 

The editor.and translator, who is Associate Professor of Music 
at Columbia University, has done his work well and written an 
excellently informative introduction, which often draws attention to 
important details in the text which the casual reader might well 
miss. Thus the chapter on thorough-bass—an obsolete method of 
ciphering a single bass line from which the practised keyboard- 
player could “realise” a whole accompaniment—reveals the 
important difference of opinion between the Bachs and Rameau 
(“ You may proclaim that my own and my deceased. father’s basic 
principles are contrary to Rameau’s.”) This was not a_ purely 
academic difference. As Professor Mitchell points out, Rameau's 
emphasis rests on the vertical origins of a chord, Bach's on its 
behaviour. It is almost the Biblical contrast between the letter and 
the spirit, and the future justified the German rather than the 
French point of view. MARTIN Cooper. 


The Age of Johnson 


The Age of Johnson. ; 
(Yale University Press: London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. By James Boswell. 
introduction by S. C, Roberts. (Dent. 
4s. 6d. each.) 


Essays presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker. 

: 30S.) 
With an 

Everyman’s Library. 2 


vols. 


Here are thirty-six short essays presented to Professor Tinker, who 
retired from teaching at Yale in 1945. Inspired by his exemplary 
scholarship, they are written almost without exception by his former 
students. They deal with the great figures who surrounded Johnson, 
the century’s elected representative, or with those who, at least, 
were formative of the temper of his times. This panoramic volume 
gives us studies of Johnson’s unhappy secrets and Boswell’s ul 
comfortable relations with Burke; it considers the scholastic 
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THIS EASTER 


..... your gift will be welcomed 
very gratefully by the Church 
Army, whose work depends more 
than ever on your generosity. 


For nearly 70 years the Church 
Army has ministered to the spiritual 
and social needs of all classes and all 
ages... . a work made possible by 
the kindly thoughtfulness of people 
of goodwill. 


Please send your Easter Gift to 
The Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, General 
Secretary, The Church Army, 
55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 
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These Cook’s holidays are designed to give you real enjoyment, 

comfort and the satisfaction of knowing that, after paying for 

everything here, in sterling, you still have an average of f2a 
day spending money “over there.” 





FRANCE: SWITZERLAND : 

Paris, 8 days £22 19 0 | Montreux, 17 days £38 10 6 

Dinard, 17 days £26 10 | Lucerne, I7 days £38 19 6 

Nice, 17 da £39 76 | Interlaken, 17 days £39 60 
| Chamonix, S days £30 16 0 | Lugano, 10 days £30 16 6 

ITALY : BELGIUM: 

Bellagio, 10 days £36 1 6 | Ostend, 15 days £22 13 6 

NORWAY : HOLLAND: 

Bulken, 8 days £28 146 | Walcheren, 14 days £21 18 6 

AUSTRIA : GERMANY : 

rand, 17 days £30 15 0 | Oberammergau, 6 days, £22 18 6 


wort oD 
TRAVEL 
SERVICE 


COOK’S 


Write or call : Head Office, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. or branches. 
CARRY YOUR SPARE CASH IN COOK’S TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES. 
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GIVE THEM ROOM TO GROW 


Most of our 900 children come from conditions of 

overcrowding, bereavement or unhappiness which 

create serious and urgent problems for a parent 
or children. 


We give them Help and Hope 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& “ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
H.M. The King 


Patron : 


PLEASE HELP US IN THIS IMPORTANT WORK 























Wedding Preparations. 


Many are the preparations for the wedding—to 
give the young people a good start in married life. 
But has everything been remembered? Has the 
Man from the Prudential been consulted on the 
best wedding present a man can give his future 
wife—security in the form of a life assurance 
policy. The Prudential has a special plan for 


married men under forty—and those about to 
marry. To know more about this, 


_———— — — — send the coupon below = —— — — — — 
To the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


Piease supply me with particulars of your life assurance conversion 
option plan. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 








DATE OF BIRTH 
S.P.31-3:50 
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—_ 
methods of Thomas Percy and Gray's unproductive life, a life of ° a 
nothing but books and echoes of Socha There are such diverse The Salvage of Italian Art 
subjects as styles in typography, as Blake's relations with the Florentine Art Under Fire. By Frederick Hartt, (Princeton 
Flaxmans, music in Johnson's London, Chatterton’s sources, and University Press : Oxford University Press. — 36s.) 
Dr. Burney as a critic of literature—a critic who found The Ancient ; 
Mariner “a rhapsody of unintelligible wildness and incoherence " THE most remarkable fact that must, I think, strike everybody who 
with “ poetical touches of an exquisite kind.” By way of exception, reads Mr. Frederick Hartt’s fascinating book on the war-time 
a dialogue which analyses Fanny Burney’s Evelina is conducted adventures of Florentine art is the low casualty list. Indignation 
with a conversational ease that affords pleasant relief from the that any damage at all should have been done is constantly checked 
impersonal uniformity of language that pervades so much American >Y amazement and pleasure that the damage and losses were g» 
scholarship. slight. (In Tuscany the enemy were not only visiteurs du soir: 
Excellence is achieved only in a few essays, such as Kenneth they occupied the land and in their retreat pummelled and hacked 
MacLean’s study of William Cowper's life, which he derives from yes “ne and et . oe ee of the credit for this 
his early and little-known autobiography (“a document in neurotic — yeh aay Bor —— work of Mr. ee = M.t AA. team, 
terror”), his poems and letters; or Professor Pottle’s study of | yy Hav po was Bot b poms , ae in her care and duty, 
Boswell as a journalist who took every opportunity of dramatising “°° ™"t oe ager h him = =e difficult cases” 
the situation at hand, and, drawing his style perhaps from the S@tTIES one along with him (in his jeep, “lucky 13”) until the final 
ves nr - “agg hee igang. NE a $8 triumphant, lump-in-the-throat moment when the great convoy of 
actual theatre, or from his early acquaintance with Sterne, or with t : 49. 4amme wage Woes. , : yo 
Fisidine'’s “ clean lanes.” sronceed to write the famous fife like 2 returned art treasures moves slowly through wildly cheering crowds 
A > or ‘ 4 h up to the Palazzo Vecchio 
play, “ in Scenes.” Noteworthy revaluations include Rufus Putney’s Sonata > 
essay which seeks to establish Laurence Sterne as an apostle of _ The story that Mr. Hartt tells, though as detailed and precise as 
laughter, and set his core of comic irony against his reputation for 4 (“4S¢ chart, has at the same time the excitement of adventute 
extreme sensibility. Another twist to reputation is given in William @"™ the tragedy of crime. Professor Procacci S$ account, which 
Rufus’s examination of Ann Radcliffe ; paradoxically, hers was eagle ess — = full, of the carefully planned destruction of 
not the novel of Gothic horror, but of good taste. Her fiction was hie cloved Ponte Santa Trinita is almost unbearably poignant, and 
“the charnel house of the poetry popular in eighteenth century,” "5 fears Move one with the misery of a personal loss. This devo. 
and her natural syccessor is Jane Austen. New and unflattering re » ~ «few, — Page ~ pag ae {in contrast t 
light is thrown on Mrs. Montagu by an inquest on the works, in Paar pode hich Mr. Hi: Of art and more ible f wrested from 
thousands of couplets, of the poetical shoemaker, James Woodhouse, eenemy, which Mr. Hartt quotes) is responsiove for the metisg. 
who was her bailiff and steward for eighteen years. ous and painstaking attention given by them to the restoration 
. ‘ ’ p . of damaged buildings, frescoes and panels. Leonello Tintori’s 
These and the remainder are sober essays, all praiseworthy in sajvage and restoration, from thousands of scattered fragments, of 
their chosen themes, but sometimes tinged, as commemorative pieces —_Filippino Lippi’s Madonna and Child fresco in his home in Prato, 
must often be, with more of a conscientious academic tone than js, I can confirm, little short of miraculous, but it is not unique. 
with the immediacy that the best criticism demands. Yet the full This same skill and absorption can be found in Rome, where a 
impression from this book is of adequate interpretation, if rather similar jigsaw puzzle is in progress with the fragments from Padua 
in depth, like so many burrowings beneath the surface, than in of Mantegna’s Eremitani frescoes, and all over Italy. 
generous breadth. There is no want of facts, and this is undoubtedly In Mr. “Hartt’s area of operation were Siena, Pisa. Arezzo, San a 
a collection valuable in making any estimate of the period ; a book Sepolcro and San Gimignano. False rumour once described San — 
for the connoisseur who already knows his way along some of the Gimignano as razed to the ground, just as later another such printed 
complex paths of the eighteenth century rumour gave Piero della Francesca’s Resurrection at San Sepolero C 
_ Everyman’s Library has issued a new edition of the Life of Dr. as an earthquake wreck. Both are almost unscathed ; and the still 
Johnson, with an authoritative introduction by the Master of Pem- prevalent belief that Germany had somehow “ doné away” with de 
broke and an extensive index by Alan Dent. The relative positions so many Italian pictures is here proved to be completely untrue. 
of Boswell and Johnson are clearly set out in the introduction, with Only one list of works stored at Montagna has not yet been The 
a timely warning against the hardy legend started by Macaulay accounted for, and of these the most serious loss would be two 
about Boswell’s supposed lack of talent and supposedly accidental wonderful small panels of Hercules by Antonio Pollaiuolo. The § CAI 
fame. It is noted that the life of James Boswell himself has been deposits at Montegufoni and the Mugello after many vicissitudes chil 
gradually and dramatically revealed as no other author's has; from are now intact—and again for this preservation we must be thankful of n 
1850, when the first of his manuscripts were found being used as_ to the M.F.A.A. team, and to the nagging insistence of the This 
wrapping-paper in a Boulogne shop, to the recent immense dis- Soprintendenti of the various galleries concerned. whe 
coveries from Malahide Castle and Fettercairn House, now in What is by no means so reassuring is the fact that many of the by 
keeping at Yale. Boswell, not Johnson, will be the centre of pictures, such as the Fra Angelico Cortona triptych that Mr. Hartt 
attraction for some time to come. PAUL DINNAGE. reproduces, which formed part of the noble exhibition of restored 
and half-restored works held in the Florence Accademia in 1946, 
are still, four years later, through lack of funds, in the same condi- Ni 
SOO eee a eee ee eT Te ee ee tion. They lie bandaged and unattended in their dusty wards. The 
4 { sight of this picture hospital would appal Mr. Hartt, since only Der 
gradually can the great work of recovery, that he saw started with _ 
such speed, be finished. At least, however, he can feel certain ' 
that his own part of the story was carried out with ability His 7 
, book will be as invaluable to the scholar who seeks information as | 
Vhe Worlds Lavgest : to the lay reader who seeks interest and excitement. Derex Hil. § 
$ BUILDING SOCIETY -s ) 
, Fiction i og 
TOTAL ASSETS - - - = = = = ~ €154,538,156 , A Voice Through a Cloud. By Denton Welch. (Lehmann. tos. 64.) §f ( 
SHARE AND DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS - £144,873,742 : The Grass is Singing. By Doris Lessing. (Michael Joseph. gs. 64.) k 
4 i A Diplomatic Incident. By Judith Kelly. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) ff 
4 MORTGAGES - - - - - - - = ~ €113,941,877 > Sinuhe the Egyptian. By Mika Waltari. (Putnam. 12s. 6d.) : ‘ 
4 TRUSTEE SECURITIES AND CASH - £40,085,194 : DeNTON WetcH died two years ago at the age of thirty-one, and ‘ 
> ee left behind him an unfinished and pitiable masterpiece. A Voice t 
4 Through a Cloud has been published as fiction, but is, in fact, 7 t 
; autobiographical. Thirteen years before his death Denton Welch 7 
4 HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX @ General Manager F. BENTLEY, F.C.I.S. had left London on his bicycle to visit an uncle in Surrey. Neat § 
4 3 Bromley he was run down by a car, and at that moment, at the pt 
A Oe eT eT age of eighteen, normal life ended for him. In his first three pages 
on which he describes this last ride, he shows what normal lilt} = — 
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SUBTERRANEAN 
CEREMONIAL 


|| 





The quaint old customs and traditions of our railways possess 
considerable antiquarian interest. Meaningless as they may some- 
times seem there is little doubt that in their original form they 
were highly significant. Take those mysterious letters DV, which 
you will notice above the window by the door on many tube- 
trains. A survival from mediaeval times, when no train started 
on its rolling career without a ceremonial blessing from the arch- 
bishop, they were formerly affixed in solemn ritua! wherever the 
metropolitan (after whose exalted office one of the lines was 
named) entered or went out in the course of his stately perambu- 
lation of the carriages. Whether they stood for dominus vobiscum 
or for deo volente—the full formula being then, This train shall 
travel fast and ever keep to the rails, D.V.—is yet a matter of 
conjecture. But surprisingly few of the carriages in present use 
are old enough to have received their inscriptions genuinely 
coram archiepiscopo. The rest must be regarded as comparatively 
modern reproductions. 








St. Pancras Building Society has humbler traditions which the 
mists of time have not obscured. Interest (now two-and-a- 
half per cent per annum, free of tax) paid with unfailing regularity 
twice a year; withdrawals promptly met in full: these are but 
two of the Society’s traditions faithfully maintained 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY | 


For Social Saving 


105, Parkway, London, N.W.1. 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 





Gifts to feed, clothe #d provide Christian training for their 7,000 
children will be warmly welcomed by Dr. Barnardo’s Homes which 
still depend on public support. 


An EASTER GIFT of 


10/- 


will buy one child’s food for a week. 
ywable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent te 
y C y, Lendon, E.1. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), pa 


22 Barnarde Heuse, St 


at a 














CANCER SUFFERERS 


desperately poor, need your help. 


The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for. Please 
will YOU help this sad case? 
CANCER SUFFERER (5032). Poor man (41) with young wife and two 
children, living in one room. Patient very weak and must have quart 
of milk daily which he cannot afford. Please help us to care for him. 
This is but one of more than two thousand sufferers on our books for 
whom we earnestly appeal for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely 
by voluntary contributions and receives no grant from the State. 
Jewellery welcomed and sold. 
President: H.H. PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBERG 
(The Dowager Marchioness of Miiford Haven) 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Hon. 


£4,159 


FOR YOU AT AGE 55 


If you are not over 45, this is the plan (for women the benefits are slightly 
different). You make agreed regular monthly, quarterly, or yearly payments 
to the Sun Life of Canada. At 55 you will receive £4,159 plus accumulated 
dividends—or £240 a year for life and accumulated dividends. If you are 
over 45, the benefits are available at a later age. 

£3,000 FOR YOUR FAMILY.—Should you not live to age 55, your family 
would receive £3,000, even if you had made only one payment under the 
plan. 


INCOME TAX SAVED.—lIncome tax payers are entitled to the appropriate 
allowance of tax applicable to premiums paid under this plan. 





Dept. S., 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.|I. Tel.: ABBEY 4124 





“Happy Birthday”? — NEVER AGAIN... 


N every birthday, the loving greeting used to come PG 
O from her skipper father aboard his trawler. Now, 

alas, it would never come again. The sea had claimed him, 
too ... Truly, the fish that we enjoy is paid for not only in 
money but also in human suffering—the relief of which is 
one of the main tasks of this Mission. In the fishing ports, 
Deep Sea Mission Institutes are cen- 
tres of comfort, welfare and worship f 
for fishermen and their families . . 
Gifts of money, books, comforts etc. or 
requests for fuller information about 
the Mission’s Christian work among : 
the fisherfolk, are gratefully received by the Seduien 


D-E-E-P _SF-A—M1S$10-N 


ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
#7 R.N.M.D.S.F. HOUSE, 43, NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.r 











| By filling up and sending the enquiry form (postage 1d. if unsealed) 
| you can obtain details suited to your personal requirements. The 
plan can be modified to fit savings large or small and the propor- 
tionate cash or pension can in most cases commence at 50, 55, 60 or 
| 65. It also applies to sons and daughters who would greatly benefit 
by starting now. 


LSeecesccccessesssssssseyTy M. MACAULA Yee ees eocoostocescoseses 
(General Manager for British Isles) 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
13, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 

I should like to know more about your Plan as advertised, without 

incurring any obligation. 


NAME 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
ADDRESS 


Occupation 


. Exact date of birth 


, Ea Spectator 31 3 WO wp ccccccccccccccsesssecs 
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COMPANY MEETING 


JEREMIAH ROTHERHAM AND CO. 
GREATER VOLUME OF TRADE 


Tue fifty-second annual general meeting of Jeremiah Rotherham and 
Company, Limited, was held on March 27th in London, Mr. Joseph 
Hockley, chairman and managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated statement: 

The result of the year’s trading shows an increase in the profits, 
notwithstanding the reduction of profit margins, which were again reduced 
by the Government in September last. 
volume of trade, and our thanks are due to the manufacturers who have 
supported us in the supply of goods which were more plentiful. 

In my statement last year | mentioned the burden of purchase tax 
and coupons, the application of which had a disastrous effect upon 
trade. The coupon system terminated during the year, but we are still 
saddled with the purchase tax on certain goods which results in retailers 
and the public holding off buying 

The net trading profit for the year ended January 15th, 1950, amounted 
to £112,805, as against £103,914 last year. The balance on profit and 
loss account—namely, £53,819—is after crediting interest on investments 
and war damage interest applicable to the current year, 














The increase is due to a greater | 


and after | 


providing for profits tax and liability for income tax on the current | 


year’s profit. By adding the amount brought forward from last year 
namely, £59,010—and interest on war damage payments for past years 
namely, £14,761—aggregates a total of £127,590. 

With regard to the freehold site upon which our main premises formerly 
stood before being destroyed by enemy = action, negotiations are 
proceeding for the granting of a 99 years’ building lease for a portion 
of the site, on favourable terms. It is our intention to rebuild an 


up-to-date warehouse on the remaining part of the site when we are able | 


to obtain the necessary licence. 

Owing to the changing industrial and political conditions it is not 
possible to forecast for the future. The tendency is for expenses to 
increase with the rising wages and salaries, and carriage costs, which 
no doubt we shall have to face in the coming year, but every effort will 
be made by your board to control them wherever possible. 

I should here like to thank our supervisors, buyers, travellers and the 
general staff for their loyal services during the past year. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the proposed dividend 
of 6 per cent., together with a bonus of 24 per cent., making 8} per cent. 
for the year on the Ordinary stock, were approved. 








Beyond the 


Broad Counter 


At the counter, money, cheques and passbooks are 
here for many 


And 


beyond it, if they only knew, a continuous activity 


the familiar things of everyday ; 
customers banking begins and ends. yew 
goes on, providing less familiar but immensely 
important services for all who wish to have their 
financial affairs dealt with in the safest and most 
convenient way. If, then, you have a problem 
connected with personal or business finance, trade or 
travel, or any question relating te money, mention it 


to the Manager. He will be pleased to help. 


DISTRICT BANK 
LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1829 
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had meant. He had packed his bag, including “ the creamy-white 
ivory comb which I had bought with my grandfather's present to 
me. I was very fond of this comb.” He walked up the hill to 
Blackheath and “looked again at all the charming rather squalid 
old houses, at the little rubbed brick gazebo.” He came to the 
Roman Catholic church at Lewisham and “ feeling inquisitive 
I got off here and went inside.” Near Beckenham he saw a board 
advertising teas and, curious, went down a long drive to a lovely 
house and a noble room spoilt by the trashy accoutrements of 
cheap trade. “I was given a vague uneasy feeling of universal 
damage and loss.” His thoughts wandered. “I thought of the 
picture I was painting of a Corinthian column with strange plants 
and weeds growing in the crevices... My head was full of plans 
for restoring the house.” 

This equipment of sensitive perception and imagination was all 
he had to live with during the months after his accident. It is not 
surprising that after the first three pages the book is the story of 
life in a nightmare world. Surely few young men of eighteen are , 
singularly alone as was Denton Welch, so wholly dependent on the 
creations and perceptions of their own immature brains? Or does, 
perhaps, the continuous pain resulting from such an accident create 
its own unavoidable isolation ? However that may be, to the reader 
the sense of this young man’s loneliness in the strange distorted 
world he now lived in is almost intolerable. In hospital he was 
surrounded by ugliness and madness and treated with thoughtless 
cruelty ; it is pointless to say that by normal lights the nurses 
were competent and kind when it is by the lights of the abnormal 
whom they were tending that their behaviour must be judged. 
There was no comfort in the external world, and he had to find a 
world of his own. He lay in his bed and dreamed, and the marvel 
of the book is the wealth of visual imagery that had already stirred 
the imagination of this young boy, so that in this extremity of 
lonely agony he could evoke exquisite images to drive away not 
only the nightmare reality but the nightmare in his brain. 

The loneliness endures. He is moved to a country nursing-home 
where he is attended by a doctor on whom he projects the passionate 
devotion that is loneliness’s complement. The doctor seemingly 
responds, and, leaving the district, invites the young man to find 
a cottage near him and continue under his care. The unfinished 
book ends with an agonising tea-party at the doctor’s new house 
where the young man perceives that the doctor is bored and wants 
to discard him ; no one is left but his old landlady, as sensitive and 
isolated as himself. There is nothing to link him to the non- 
nightmare world. 

The prose that Denton Welch has forged is supple, melodious 
and infinitely evocative. The personality he reveals is rare and 
valuable. The story is probably the best that has been written 
of the isolation of personality in the agony of a half-life leading 
soon to death. It is, I repeat, a masterpiece, and one of the 
saddest I have ever read. 

I cannot link my books in any way this week. But I must not, 
for the excellence of the first, fail to do ample justice to The Grass is 
Singing, the best first novel for a long time. Miss Lessing has 
written, in a prose of exceptional strength and maturity, of the 
murder of a white woman by a native on a South African farm. 
Given such characters (whom she fully and sensitively reveals), the 
tragedy is implicit in the race-relations prevailing, about which Miss 
Lessing’s anger vehemently burns. It is a measure of her strength 
as a novelist that she can show her native as a corrupt creature 
where a lesser writer would have made him morally innocent. 

A Diplomatic Incident starts splendidly by seriously considering 
the problem of Russo-American relations; half-way through it 
proposes to solve them by a Russian Change of Heart. The 
publishers suggest one can take it as “a novel of deep seriousness” 
which I would gladly have done if it had maintained its early 
handling of the problem; fortunately they alternatively suggest 
cne takes it as “a tense thriller” and as such it is thoroughly 
enjoyable. 

I was eager to read Sinuhe the Egyptian, both because it has 
headed the American best-seller lists for many months and also, 
I admit, because one American reviewer described it as “ lecheries 
along old Nile.” After doggedly ploughing through its five-hundred 
pages I have to report that the “ lecheries ” are so mild that it would 
make a perfectly safe present for a twelve-year-old who likes 
historical novels; I cannot commend it to older age-groups. 
Undoubtedly the historical novel has, at its best, a part to play in 
the interpretation of history for adults. But either the Eighteenth 
Dynasty is not the right period, or, more probably, Mr. Waltan 
is not the right author. MARGHANITA LASKL. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
«THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 575 


for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


(A Book Token c 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
April llth. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the we rd “* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
e on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 


The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the followmg issue.) 

















ACROSS 7. It simply goes to blazes. (4, 6.) 
: 8. Stoops. (i1.) 

1. If monkeys follow a sailor a book 12. I brutal? Not I (amag.). (i1.) 

rewlts. (10.) 15. No doubt this magic was thought a 
9 It turns to. (4.) : dead certainty in the old days. (10.) 
10. She is incapable before a very little 17. Behold a vessel sunk. (4.) 

while. (10.) 18. Favourite industrial centre. (4.) 
Il. Pay out. (6.) : 21. A weed for baby. (6.) 
13, Come to grips with applause. (S.) 22. He might be insulted if classed with 
4. Booked by Browning. (4.) Mr. Parker. (6.) 
16. Found in the armoury of outrageous 23. “Cease, rude —— blustering 

fortune. (6.) raider |” (Stevens). (6.) 
19. Shriek in bag, chum (anag.). (15.) 26. Mrs. Centlivre’s real Simon. (4.) 


. It seems a sort of aerobatic worm. 
(6.) 

3. A decorative little object drawn with 

threatening effect. (4.) 

MM. Mixed song about a politician. (5.) 

18. Island that embraces the north-east. 


> 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 573 


us 


(6.) 

7. Could one apply this adjective to 
Shelley ? (10.) 

No concerted action without this. (4.) 
Vague region where the decalogue 
7 not to have penetrated. (4, 2, 
) 


wR 


DOWN 
. Plough-man. (4.) 
In which Christopher travels? (6.) 
. Does it draw attention to the surface 
being unsuitable for skating?  (6.) 
Halt, pop in shirts from _ these 
benevolent people. (15.) 
6. They may be clean, usually not when 


at work. (6.) 
SOLUTION ON APRIL 14 


The winner of Crossword No. 573 is Edward Graham Guest, Esq., 
§ Newbattle Terrace, Edinburgh. 
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30/-% 


per annum on participating 
policies for years 1944/48 is the 
INCREASED LIFE BONUS 
declared by 
THE 
LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
The “L. & L. & G.” has declared a Life Bonus 


quinquennially without interruption, for nearly three 
quarters of a century, a record of which it is justly proud. 


Head Office: 
1 Dale St., Liverpool, 2 


London: 
(Chief Office): 1 Cornhill, E.C.3 
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M ould 


Penicillin, exclusively British in its discovery and de- 
velopment, is recognised throughout the world as one 
of the greatest scientific achievements of all time. Its 
discovery in 1929 and its name were due to Professor 
(now Sir) Alexander Fleming of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
London. The isolation of penicillin and its development 
as a practical weapon in the fight against disease was 
due to a team of research workers in Oxford led by 
Dr. (now Sir) Howard Florey and Dr. E. Chain. 
Penicillin, product of a simple mould, possesses aston- 
ishing bacteria-killing properties. Carried by the blood 
to all parts of the body, it attacks bacteria wherever 
they are established. Unlike so many other drugs, 
penicillin is not poisonous. Hence, it can be used by 
doctors and surgeons without any fear of an overdose 
proving harmful to the patient. 

Early research on penicillin was attended by great 
difficulties. At first it was only possible to produce 
minute quantities from the mould (Penicillium notatum) 
and the substance was easily destroyed by heat, acids, 
enzymes and air-borne bacteria. Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. was the first industrial concern in 
Britain to make substantial quantities for chemical and 
biological investigation. The crude, unstable material 
then produced has since been superseded by an almost 
pure substance. Penicillin of |.C.1.’s manufacture is now 
a white crystalline product of known composition, 
which retains its activity for three years in all climates. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


In face of a Budget which, at best, seems likely to be only slightly 
less disinflationary than its predecessor it was not to be expected 
that the latest Economic Survey would revitalise the stock markets. 
There is, in fact, little in the survey to kindle enthusiasm in the 
hearts of investors. Much space is taken up with hypothetical 
statistical exercises, much with reviews of the achievements of 1949, 
and one cannot help noticing that although this year’s document is 
briefer than last year’s, it is also even more tentative. Targets, often 
so widely missed, give place to forecasts, and one gets the impression 
that the Government's back-room planners are groping for a policy 
in a set of conditions which they are unable to diagnose as either 
inflationary or deflationary. For the time being, it seems, deflation 
is to continue as the official policy, but Whitehall does not seem 
to be at all happy about it. 

The investment implications of the survey ? I doubt whether it 
really takes anybody very far. Most of the facts about consumer 
demand and the cut-down in the capital programme were already 
known and go to explain the existing level of Stock Exchange 
prices. It does seem to me, however, that in some of the capital 
goods industries competition will get keener and profits will have 
to be earned in the more difficult export markets. It is also apparent 
that the large demands for capital, at home and overseas, must 
put considerable pressure on interest rates unless somehow the 
volume of savings is increased. Meantime, industrial equities and 
gilt-edged will do well if they hold their ground in the uncertain 
phase between now and the Budget. 


Powell Duffryn Deal 


In this week's dull markets there has been only a modest rise in 
the £1 ordinary units of Powell Duffryn following the news of a 
large-scale commercial deal with the American Socony-Vacuum Oil 
interests. The joint project for constructing an oil refinery here 
to process Middle East crude is one of those long-term dollar-saving 
enterprises whose financial results, in terms of company profits, are 
hard to assess. It is a reminder, however, that Powell Duffryn, 
who are already engaged in some promising coal schemes in the 
Empire, are not allowing the grass to grow under their feet. When, 
in due course, the compensation money for their nationalised 
collieries comes in, much of it is going to be needed for capital 
expenditure in new directions. That means less available for repay- 
ment to the stockholders, but more invested in what should prove 
profitable fields. Around 28s. 6d., the £1 ordinary units should not 
be regarded as a colliery liquidation share, but they look attractive 
for long-term holding. 


British Aluminium Results 


Once again the British Aluminium Company reports a falling off 
in trading profits from the peak levels reached in 1947. Consoli- 
dated trading results were down last year from £1,845,677 to 
£1,538,359, which suggests that the group was caught between the 
scissors of higher costs and lower selling prices. From the full 
figures, however, it is plain enough that stockholders in this well- 
managed and progressive company have little cause for worry. As 
a year ago, large sums are being ploughed back into the business 
by substantial allocations for depreciation and to general reserve, 
and, thanks to the smaller provision required for taxation, the 
10 per cent. Ordinary dividend is comfortably maintained. With 
its widely-spread interests in bauxite and its far-flung manufacturing 
facilities, the British Aluminium group is well entrenched in its 
industry. Even allowing for the vicissitudes of the aluminium 
industry, I regard the £1 ordinary units around 4ls. as very reason- 
ably priced to yield 5 per cent. The strength of the financial position 
built up over the years may be gauged from the fact that the general 
reserve now stands at £2,750,000, or not far short of the issued 
Ordinary capital of £3,000,000. This is not to imply, however, that 
large-scale expansion schemes may not involve new financing some 
time during the next two or three years. 


“BATS” Yield 


Following quickly on the heels of the good figures issued by the 
Imperial Tobacco Company, British American Tobacco, the giant 
in the export field, has created an equally favourable impression 


with its results for the year to September 30, 1950. Group Profits, 
achieved in face of the adverse developments in the Far East, rogg 
from £10,631,000 to £15,329,000, and although the Ordinary divg 
dend is merely maintained at 144 per cent., tax free, the outlook 
for the Ordinary stockholders looks encouraging. If such figures 
can be achieved with the important markets in the Far East coq. 
tributing little or nothing to distributable profits, need one feel very 
apprehensive about the future ? There is this other point—that jp 
1951 the large Brown and Williamson subsidiary in America, pre- 
cluded from paying dividends until May of next year under q 
financial agreement with the Reconstruction Finance Company oq 
the other side, will resume payments. “ Bats “ £1 units have moved 
up 2s. 6d. following the results, but at 95s. offer the generous yield 
of nearly 6 per cent. Along with “ Imps,” they are a good holding. 


A High-Yielgding Industrial 


Another company which, like Powell Duffryn, has changed its 
character, in consequence of nationalisation, is the South-Western 
Industrial and Water Corporation, formerly the South-Western Gas 
and Water Corporation. Under the Gas Act, 1948, this company 
was divested of its interests in the gas industry, and since that time 
has made substantial new investments in other directions. While it 
still retains control of several West Country water companies, which 
have a book value of £249,258, by far the most important invest- 
ments are now in the Midland Metal Spinning Company, the 
Keele Street Pottery Company and the Glow-Worm Boiler Com. 
pany. These are ali progressive industrial undertakings and they 
have been bought at prices on which South-Western Industrial 
should get a high income return. 

On the figures which have been submitted to the Stock Exchange 
for the purpose of resuming dealings in the company’s shares, it 
appears that earnings on the reorganised Ordinary capital of South- 
Western Industrial Corporation should be around 40 per cent. An 
interim dividend of 10 per cent. has already been paid and it is 
expected that this will be supplemented by a final dividend of 15 per 
cent., making a total of 25 per cent. for the year ending June 30th. 
On this assumption the 5s. Ordinary shares, which should be 
obtainable around 10s. 3d., will be showing a dividend yield of 
approximately 124 per cent. and an earnings yield of nearly 20 per 
cent. These returns seem to me to make adequate allowance for 
the risks involved in an investment of this kind, and there should 
be some scope for capital appreciation. The Midland Metal Spin- 
ning Company, which is by far the largest single investment of the 
Corporation, is a leading producer of domestic aluminium hollow- 
ware in the United Kingdom. According to Board of Trade figures, 
its output is roughly 26 per cent. of the total output of the country 
and in the export market the company’s share amounts to 
32 per cent. 


Cheap Shipping Preference 


I have referred, on several occasions, in these notes to the merits 
of the £1 44 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares of Silver Line 
when the quotation was around 14s. 9d. The price has now moved 
up to 17s. 9d. to the accompaniment of reports that dividends, which 
are in arrears from Ju'y, 1948, will shortly be resumed. In my 
view, the explanation of the improvement in the price should be 
sought in other directions. I recall the chairman’s statement last 
June that, for the time being, a smaller fleet on a sounder basis 
would be in the best interests of the company and that the board 
must plan ahead on those lines. Surely it is a reasonable inference 
that the company has now moved still further in the direction of 
disposing of tonnage judged unsuitable to its needs and, in conse- 
quence, is approaching the goal of having a few vessels remunera- 
tively employed, plus a substantial cash balance. What would be 
more probable, in such circumstances, than the repayment, at some 
later stage, of the preference capital ? The redemption terms are 
at 2ls., added to which there are nearly two years’ dividend arrears, 
equivalent to another 9d. net per share I am not suggesting that 
repayment will be effected with'n the next few weeks, but it seems to 
me that it is such a strong probability that the shares should not be 
sold. Even at today’s level—about 3s., allowing for purchase 
expenses, below the pay-off price—Silver Line Preferences must be 
considered cheap ‘ 
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